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_ 7 ROM the first it became evident that the mission was going to surpass expecta- 
tions. The average attendance was almost exactly four hundred. The atmos- 
phere at all the meetings was one of increasing friendliness and sympathetic 

interest. This was shown not only by the heartiness of the singing, and the number 
and quality of the questions, but by that ‘‘indefinable something” which one felt 
in the very air, and which was manifested by the tense and sustained attention 
given to Dr. Horace Westwood. A deaf man could have told that very real and 
vital things were being said in a very appealing and human way. 

Dr. Westwood is a straight, clean thinker, fearless and honest. He has his 
full share of respect for the past; this prevents his indulging in those destructive 
but unenlightening tirades against the achievements of the past which are the 
cheap resort of so many “‘Lib’ruls.’’ He is generous—giving honor to whom honor 
is due; he is sincere, recognizing any true spiritual reaction or experience wherever 
found, and in whatever guise; he is discerning, going to the essentials of lasting 
spiritual significance and wholly undeceived by superficialities; he has a clear, 
convincing way of putting things, so that his sermons are rich in memorable, epi- 
grammatic sentences; best of all, he is appealing, he makes his hearers realize the 
importance of religion and the values of religion in their own lives. 

The results of such a mission may not be of the obvious or tangible sort, but they 
cannot help being copious and lasting and of the most highly beneficial character. 
People may not throng our Unitarian churches as a consequence, but they can 
hardly avoid feeling a renewed interest in some form of Christianity. 

Dr. Westwood’s first effort is to remind people that they are spiritual creatures. 
“Man has not a soul; man is a soul.’’ Once men realize that they are souls, churches 
will take care of themselves, and the problem of church life and church health will 
vanish. Could anything be more splendid, more thoroughly in keeping with the 
best of our traditions and spirit? 
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The Difference Is— 


NE OF OUR cotemporaries is amused at our 
rejoicing in the spiritual freedom of our 
churches, and he wants to know wherein our free- 
dom ditfers from that of an orthodox church. He 


does not believe we have a distinctive advantage. . 


We do not raise the issue, mark you, but now that 
we are addressed we make reply. What is the 
difference between one of our free churches and a 
. church in a communion which requires the Apos- 
tles’ Creed, or a catechism, or any other standard 
of faith, of its ministers? At first, there is no 
difference. That is, a minister accepts the creed 
or catechism of his own free choice. The differ- 
ence comes when, as so frequently happens, the 
minister finds he no longer believes what he once 
freely accepted. The poor man can do nothing 
about it but leave that church or be silent about 
what is no longer believed. It has been put clearly 
by The Congregationalist. “Once accepted,” it 
says, “the authority [of the article of creedal faith] 
becomes all-pervading and conclusive. The validity 
of the authority becomes ultimately of more signifi- 
cance than the validity of truth, or truth is seen 
only through the eyes of authority. For the ultra- 
Protestant [7.¢., a man of the free churches which 
require no formal creed of any kind], the exercise 
of the right of private judgment is a, duty; for the 
consistent Catholic [and, we add, the creedal Prot- 
estant] itisasin.” In sum, we of the free churches 
are guided by the truth; we change our beliefs as 
we will. They who subscribe to a binding state- 
ment are held by its authority. It is a difference 
for which we are profoundly grateful. We do not 
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boast. Why should we? It was bought for us with © 


a price. To be worthy of it! 


Rich People’s Souls 


R. LEWIS O. HARTMAN says, in Zion’s 
Herald, that the churches “tease men of wealth 
for their money.” “But,” he asks, “how much do they 
actually care for their souls?” He answers his 
own question in an editorial of length, and worth 
every word of it. It is sinful, he declares, how 
much we neglect the spiritual needs of the people 
of much money. Herbert Parrish has been saying 
that the rich in our congregations have made the 
ministers afraid, that their money dominates the 
preachers and kills true religion; that, in fact, 
Protestantism is dying because of them. But our 
editorial colleague is on a surer course, and a more 
truly evangelical one, when he pleads for the aboli- 
tion of the radical distinction of rich from poor, 
so that we may get at the truth about materially 
favored people without glossing in the least meas- 
ure the peculiar sins to which they are liable. 
Our gospel has been almost exclusively devoted 


to the poor and the distressed and the morally. 
down and out. We have a class gospel—for a lower © 


class!) With somewhat of imagination, let us get 
the rich man’s point of view, and his necessity, and 
minister to him accordingly. Recognize that it is 
“hard to catch the spiritual vision through spec- 
tacles of gold,” but it can be done. Face the fact 
that money brings “an artificial kind of power,” 
giving a man advantages not deserved, and leading 
people for a gainful purpose to flatter him out of 
all sense of his worth. They do this to the rich man 
every day. 

“Who,” cries Dr. Hartman, “who cares for his 
soul?” 

On one side of life is the cross, he continues; on 
the other side is competition; and the rich man 
has probably been trained in the ethic (or lack of 
it) that belongs to the strife for economic mastery. 
He is a part of the system. What is happening to 
his soul? When the church comes, what is its 
message to this man? It comes in the persons of 
college presidents, executive and field secretaries 
of homes and hospitals. They are so keen for the 
gift that they overlook the giver. How hard it is to 
speak to a man of religion when he has given one 
hundred thousand dollars for the church, says Dr. 
Hartman. How often does the church silence its 
spiritual message for the sake of material pros- 
perity? How often are the words of life withheld 
lest the gift be jeopardized? . 

There are hungry hearts in the highest places; 
indeed, if they be people of refinement, the task is 
made the more difficult because of the restraint of 
their natures, which would not ask anything out 
of delicacy and pride. But perform the task on the 
assumption that these are human beings like our- 
selves. If that counsel sounds almost naive, it is 
not at all unsuited, for we are not exaggerating 
the common attitude to the rich when we describe 
it in the main as Dr. Hartman does. 

It is not only the mental complex that regards 
the wealthy as different, but the complex that 
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thinks always of predatory enemies. “Christian 
leaders as prophets of a new social order are under 
obligation to study carefully modern conditions, 
in the light of Christ, and to condemn unsparingly 


the sins of organized society, but also to explain 


with patience and good will the shortcomings of 
our human relationships to men and women in 
places of power who might render a vast amount 
of help in. bringing in the new day if only they 
understood the issues at stake.” 

Cries of men in industry that this is “Socialism” 
and that is “Radicalism” would be stilled if the 
churches were wise in teaching and the wealthy 
were attentive in hearing, as in fact they would 
be if they got authentic religious truth. Books 
that ministers know, like Rauschenbusch’s “Chris- 
tianity and the Social Crisis,’ Peabody’s “Jesus 
Christ and the Social Question,” Sidney and Bea- 


_trice Webb’s “Decay of Capitalist Civilization,” 


and Tawney’s “Religion and the Rise of Capital- 
ism,” are all of the greatest value in this obligation 
of the churches. 

We must consider not only the state of those who 
acquire wealth. The second generation is an even 
greater problem. How hard for a rich man’s son 
to know his salvation comes of strenuous toil! 
Cultivate the rich man for his own sake, and for 
his children’s sake. Appeal to his finest being, and 
enlist him in religious service. Teach him to know 
his own condition. Set before him the glorious 


range of human life. Thus pleads the editor. And 


the rewards of such a course are marvelous. ‘“Gen- 
erally speaking,” he says, “these men of large 
means possess unusual ability and are hard 
workers. In their inmost hearts they yearn to 
make the most of their lives and to render the high- 
est service to the race.” They are as hungry for 
religion as any other people. They are people, 
and nothing beside. How many ministers are equal 
to this magnificent call? Do they not bear witness 
that all that Dr. Hartman says is true? It is 
very true. 


A Significant Appointment 


T IS ANNOUNCED by The Christian Leader, 

Universalist, that Rev. Harold E. B. Speight, 
D.D., minister of King’s Chapel, Unitarian, will 
succeed Granville Hicks as literary editor of that 
journal. By many persons who know the present 
movement of leaders in the Universalist and Uni- 
tarian churches for complete union, this acceptance 
of a definite office by Dr. Speight will be regarded 
as a noteworthy and unusual means of making a 
bond between the two denominations. Dr. Speight 
will do thorough and sound work. He is scholarly ; 
and in spirit he is conciliatory and quick to say a 
word that will make the way of good feeling among 
the various churches and schools of thought. He 
is a devotee of “the church of the spirit,” and be- 


‘lieves that differences of doctrine may largely be 


disregarded in the practical pursuit of a common 
religious goal. There are many men in all the sects 
who believe likewise to-day. Others do not. It is 
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a time of much revolt from denominations, or at 
least from denominationalism. We have yet to see 
in the United States a case of real union of histori- 
cally different communions. In Canada the United 
Church does not include the Church of England 
and the Baptists. How far doctrine and tradition 
persist to justify separate albeit co-operative de- 
nominations is to be decisively tested some day. 
We think Dr. Speight’s appointment adds a stimu- 
lus to the desire of those people in our own churches 
who long for an era of perfect union. 


Lewis’ “Elmer Gantry” 


OST LITERARY CRITICS take Sinclair 
Lewis’ noyel-diatribe against popular Ameri- 
can Protestantism too literally. These brethren 
should understand that “Elmer Gantry” is not 
primarily a history of the contemporary churches 
nor a tract for the times. It is indubitably a piece 
of fiction, to be read of men as such—imaginative, 
dramatic, its central character overdrawn with 
broad sweeps of bombast and lust, of pretense and 
deceit. No minister in actual life could possibly 
make his way through church after church as 
Gantry does and not be found out. Because he is 
set down with other ministers who are true to life 
and in churches of real folk that we find every- 
where, it is easy to regard him as conceived for a 
veracious character. Mr. Lewis intended to make 
him a caricature and a composite. He had to fol- 
low his own school of writing, which some would 
call naturalist. He withholds nothing merely be- 
cause it is unpleasant, unsavory, unmoral. We are 
not here passing on the art or the ethic of the book, 
except to say our tastes run rather more than the 
author’s do to the Victorian. 

What remains, when the book is read and laid 
aside and we take the view of ten days after, is the 
deep and we believe fixed impression that Mr. Lewis 
has done for the religion of Protestantism what he 
did for medicine and what he did for business in 
two earlier books. He gives us the thing that is! 
There are more truths, that is to say, in this book, 
than untruths; more veraciousness than exaggera- 
tion. It will be difficult for many people to believe 
it, but that will be chiefly because they are familiar 
with their own kind of religion, their own kind of 
church. It is as plain as day to a minister who is 
studious of his calling and his time that Mr. Lewis 
employed to great profit the information and opin- 
ion that a number of preachers and pastors gave 
him in the preparation of the book. Only those in 
the church could have the delicate and precise un- 
derstanding of the psychology of prevailing Protes- 
tantism. Elmer Gantry himself, we say, is a 
caricature; but a caricature is, by and large, a 
recognizable presentment of a character. After 
the man moves off, as it were, and one sees him in 
perspective, the grotesque and outlandish lines 
fade to a degree, and what is left, while distasteful, 
is nevertheless true and lasting. 


Speaking of Man the Machine 


How it appears to our correspondent as he surveys Europe 


HE CHARACTERISTICS of a good 

machine are efliciency, dirigibility, and 
precision. The engineer of a railroad loco- 
motive doesn’t expend as much energy as 
the Chinese coolie who pulls a ricksha, yet 
by means of his machine he can haul hun- 
dreds of passengers very rapidly over vast 
distances. And he is able to make his con- 
veyance go just as fast-or just as slowly 
as he wants to. Utterly relentless and un- 
feeling, the great machine rushes along in 
perfect response to the désires ‘of one man, 
its master. 


AN ARMY is a machine, an enormous, 
powerful, intricate mechanism. It is at 
present the strongest social device in the 
world. The most vital part of this relent- 
less and terribly efficient Juggernaut is 
made up of the officers. The officers are 


the army. 
Look how magically this mechanism 
works. For example, let us suppose that 


England sends five men to far-off Africa. 
These men are James, John, Tom, Dick, 
and Harry. But they are also far more 
than mere men—they are army officers. 
They gather together forty-eight Africans, 
whom they hire to work for them. They 
divide these forty-eight men into four 
groups. Ten men in each group, divided 
into two sections consisting of five persons 
each, become soldiers and receive ten cents 
a day. The other two Africans in each 
group are made under-officers, and are 
given fifteen cents a day. John, Tom, 
Dick, and Harry, as captains, are each 
given a group to control, while James, as 
colonel, bosses the whole outfit. All wear 
special clothes, are greeted and addressed 
in a special manner, and can be approached 
only in conformity with a special code of 
etiquette. Hach group of five “soldiers” 
is responsible to an under-officer, the under- 
officer to a captain, the captain to the 
colonel. There is a vast amount of drill- 
ing and an endless stream of propaganda. 
All of the forty-eight men become parts 
of an intricate machine. Their souls and 
bodies, their thoughts and morals, are 
parts of that machine. They are captives. 
Every moment they are under the closest 
surveillance. It is rigidly arranged just 
when they are to go to bed, when they 
are to get up, when they are to work and 
to play, what they are to read, to say, to 
think. They become as responsive to the 
commands of James, the colonel, as a loco- 
motive is to an engineer. If James says 
“Work,” they work; if he says “March,” 
they march; if he says “Kill,” they kill 
their fathers and mothers. Fifty such men, 
well armed, can intimidate and control 
five hundred civilians. 

However, the five foreigners are not con- 
tent with this little army. James becomes 
a general; John, Tom, Dick, and Harry 
become colonels; the eight under-officers 
become lieutenants, and the number of 
soldiers is increased to two hundred. Four 
distinct and rigid castes appear: the five 
foreigners, the native officers, the under- 
officers, and the soldiers. There is not 
much intermingling of castes. The native 
officers are well paid and well cared for; 
they are taught to scorn the common 
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soldiers, and to hold the English colonels 
in awe. They are given an officers’ club- 
house, carriages, soldiers, servants, and in 
general are made to feel important. They 
are surrounded with pomp and glitter and 
an appearance of romance and heroism, 
so that they think they enjoy being officers. 
It is to their advantage to be officers. 
Five foreigners now have such absolute 
control over a large group of natives that, 
at the command of one little man from 


IN THE NEWS 


Keystone Photograph 


IN PRAISE OF A GREAT MAN 


President Hmeritus Charles F.,Thwing of West- 
ern Reserve University said on March 20, at 
the memorial service in Harvard University, in 
honor of Charles W. Eliot: “Prayer was the 
mood of Dr. Eliot’s character. He relied on the 
Eternal for strength. His worship recognized 
God as a spirit, the church as an expression of 
religion; and at its altar he was himself a com- 


municant. His was the religion seeking after 
truth” 
London, two hundred stalwart Africans 


are ready to bayonet their mothers. James 
gets the money to support the army 
machine from the fathers of his soldiers. 
That is astounding, but true. Tom, Dick, 
and Harry from Liverpool actually go to 
Africa and ereate an army of black boys 
whom they pay out of taxes they collect 
from the black boys’ fathers at the point 
of the black boys’ bayonets. That is the 
army machine, the most marvelous social 
contrivance in existence. 

The most terribly tragic thing about this 
mechanism is that at present it dominates 
a very large part of the world. Generally 
speaking, most of the human beings 
scattered over the globe are actually con- 
trolled by such machines. It is no ex- 
aggeration to say that there is no human 
institution so sacred, so inviolable, so above 
criticism as the army machine in most 
parts of the world. Religion, education, 


history, literatures, legislatures, the aristoc- 


racy, courts, royalty, all exalt and glorify 
this machine and contribute to make it 
supreme. The army enjoys more of the 
prerogatives pertaining to divine right 
than any other human institution in this 
year 1927. 

For example, look at any continent on 
the globe except Australia. Take Africa 
first. The whole vast area is divided up 
into colonies. Almost all the colonies are 
controlled by armies. Armies there are 
utterly supreme. Of course, there are 
places where the civilians dominate, but 
those places are few and comparatively 
small. Africa lives with revolvers at its 
head. Go to Egypt, India, China. What 
great Hnglish names are connected with 
Egypt—the names of soldiers! The Eng- 
lish army controls Hgypt, and not in- 
frequently dictates who shall be prime min- 
ister. The English army dominates India. 
In China, Chang, Chiang, Sun, Woo, and 
other generals are supreme. And there are 
also 50,000 foreign soldiers there to help 
exalt the bayonet. In Korea and Japan, 
the military machine is all-powerful. 

But look at Europe! It is the Red Army 
that enables a million Bolsheviks to con- 
trol 150,000,000 Russians. There is not a 
single phase of life in Russia not subject 
to the authority of revolvers and bayonets. 
Armed men may tell. you what you can 
write, say, teach, buy, sell, manufacture, 
where you can go, whom you can see. 

In Roumania, a general governs. In 
Poland, a general rules. In Lithuania, a 
military clique is in power. In Germany, 
the military men are growing stronger 

‘every day. The Minister of the Interior 
there is a military man who a little while 
ago tried to overthrow the Republic. In 
Turkey, the army is absolutely supreme. 
In Bulgaria, a Socialist the other day 
dared to say that the army should not 
absorb so much of. the state budget, and 
he was howled down by the national rep- 
resentatives, excoriated by the War Min- 
ister, and berated by the President of the 
National Assembly. In Jugoslavia, it is 
against the law to write one word against 
militarism. In Italy, the army is all in all. 
In Czechoslovakia, the Commander-in-chief 
of the army was caught in a plot against 
the state. In Spain, a general serenely 
“rules. In Portugal, politics consist of 
fights among army factions. In Greece, 
generals succeed one another as dictators 
in rapid succession. 


THESE ARB all cold facts. In most 
countries of the world, most human beings 
are in the power of the terrible army 
machine. Thought, social aspirations, 
struggles for social justice, for progress 
and civilization, for religious freedom and 
enlightenment, are all subjected to the 
whim of bayonet carriers. 

That’s what the military machine is 
doing now. That’s how much power en- 
lightenment and democracy and religion 
have. 

The soul and spirit of humanity is mili- 
tarized. Most human beings live most of 
their life in the shadow of barracks. 


Soria. R. H. MarKHAm, 


Will Church Unity Come to Lausanne? 


This writer believes the goal is far off, but worth seeking 


PROF. CHARLES M. JACOBS, D.D. 


Lutheran Theological Seminary, Mount Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HH WORLD CONFERENCE on Faith 

and Order is attempting a tremendous 
task at Lausanne. The most vigorous im- 
agination is unequal to picturing the 
consequences that would flow from its com- 
plete success. For the Conference seeks 
to prepare the way for the union of all 
the Christian forces of the world now 
divided, and often dissipated, through al- 
most numberless organizations, each of 
which is a church, but none of which can 
rightly claim to be the one and only, all- 
inclusive church. The history of the 
chureh can scarcely record another enter- 
prise of similar magnitude. 


The way to success lies over the 
‘most formidable difficulties. Some of 
these are, for the present and for a 
long time to come, quite insuperable. 
The Roman Church will not be a 
participant at Lausanne, and there are 
Protestant churches, in Hurope and 
America,* that will not be represented 
there. 


, The promoters of the Conference, and 
its supporters, are not disturbed by this. 
The most sanguine enthusiasts for the 
Conference are not looking for immediate 
success. Their highest hopes for 1927 will 
be realized, if a gathering shall be held 
that will fairly represent the major por- 
tion of non-Roman Christendom. To gain 

even that will be a real achievement. If, 
in addition, the delegates, assembled at 
Lausanne, shall agree upon a small body 
of fundamental principles as a basis and 

a guide for future action, the Conference 
will have accomplished all that could pos- 
sibly have been expected of it. 

T'o throw unnecessary obstacles in the 
way of an enterprise so vast and so worth 
while, would be a sin; the necessary ob- 
stacles are already large enough. Never- 
theless, it is quite clear that the Confer- 
ence, if it is to succeed at all, must face 
certain great questions, and face them 
squarely. It may be well to note what 
some of these questions are. 

The primary question is doubtless 
that concerning the nature and pur- 
pose of the church. It would be waste 
of time and energy to move toward 
the union of many churches into one 
church, unless it were known before- 
hand what that one church was to be 
and to do. On this question there are 
two types of opinion. Hither they 
must be harmonized, or one of them 
must be abandoned. 


The one may be called the national type, 
though the name is somewhat misleading. 
The adherents of this view look upon the 
church as an institution more or less 
parallel with the state. As the state min- 
isters to the temporal needs and co- 
ordinates the temporal activities of all its 
citizens, so the church should minister to 
the spiritual needs and co-ordinate the 
religious activities of all the people within 
the area that it covers. Within such a 
church, large latitude may be allowed for 
differences of belief. It may have its lib- 
eral and conservative wings, just as the 
state may have its liberal and conservative 


*Universalist and Unitarian churches are not 
invited. 


A great effort for Christian Unity 
will be made this summer at Lausanne, 
Switzerland, by the many denomina- 
tions of Protestantism. What ob- 
stacles will the delegates from all over 
the world have to face? So much 
good will and enthusiasm enter into 
most articles on the subject of unity 
that a little hard fact, like that of Dr. 
Jacobs’, will be of service. All good 
men want unity; but they also want 
to avoid disillusionment and disap- 
pointment. The truth about Lausanne 
is at least suggested in this article. 
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parties, but each party must recognize the 
other’s right to be included in the church. 
The most extreme advocates of this type 
of opinion would go so far as to deprive 
the chureh of creeds, on the ground that 
ereeds are exclusive, and the church must 
be inclusive. This conception of the 
chureh is essentially European-Protestant. 
It is the view that justifies the state- 
church system. The church is the wor- 
shiping nation. There must be only one 
church. : 

Over against the view of the ‘church 
stands another, which may be called the 
confessional view. ‘Those who hold this 
view think of the church as a community 
of like-minded people, who worship to- 
gether and work together and erect their 
institution together, because they believe 
alike. They insist that the institution is 
secondary, and the faith is primary; that 
the faith must create the institution, and 
that the institution is salt without savor, 
chaff without grain, when it ceases to}stand 
for truth. They hold that testimony to 
the truth as it is in Christ Jesus is, in the 
last analysis, the only function which the 
church really has. 


This latter view of the church 
has historically dominated American 
Christianity, and is the justification 
for denominationalism. It has been 
expected, in the past, that a man’s 
beliefs should be fairly indicated by 


Corridors to Free Religion 
EDWARD C. VANDERLAAN 


The religion of the future, it would seem, 
will be like an open space into which men 
come through various corridors. In the 
Western world, men will come through 
the corridor of historic Christianity. The 
Jew will come into it out of his ancient 
Judaism. ‘The Moslem will enter by the 
corridor of Islam. Each will bring with 
him out of his ancestral faith some ele- 
ments of value. But the future religion of 
mankind will not be identical with any of 
the historic faiths. It is really a misuse 
of the word “Christian” to make it mean 
whatever we happen to admire. Chris- 
tianity is one definite historic religion, 
important aspects of which belong to the 
pre-scientific age of the world and are not 
permanent. Our Christian inheritance is 
not a wall beyond which we may not 
trespass, but a corridor, a helpful pre- 
liminary to free religion. 


naming the church to which he be- 

longed. The churches stood, and were 

known to stand, for different bodies 
of conviction. 

These two views of the church are cer- 
tain to meet in the Lausanne Conference. 
One or the other of them a Protestant 
must hold. There is, indeed, a third view, 
which combines them both. It is that of 
Roman Catholicism, which exalts the in- 
stitution to the nth degree, and makes it 
the divinely appointed custodian of the 
truth. To the Roman Catholic, the church 
is one organization, existing by God’s will, 
and teaching with supreme authority a 
definite doctrine. The Conference will not 
adopt the Roman view of the church. Will 
it adopt the national, or the confessional? 
Or will it find a “middle way”? 

It seems quite certain that the middle 
ground will be sought; whether it will 
be found is the all-important question. 
Christendom as a whole will not put or- 
ganization first and conviction second. 


The gathering at Lausanne must 
declare some form of creed, or, at the 
least, it must prepare the way for 
ereedal declaration. The delegates 
must ask themselves the question, 
“What degree of unity of faith actually 
exists among us now? What things 
do all of us, or what things do most 
of us believe?” By the answers to 
these questions, the World Conference 
movement must stand or fall. No 
other method of procedure offers the 
smallest prospect of success. 


Let the delegates express to one another 
their heartfelt convictions concerning the 
vital truths of the gospel. Let them tell 
each other what they believe about God 
and Christ, sin and salvation, the Bible 
and the creeds. .It is practically certain 
that their first agreements will be too 
small to form a basis for any union of 
churches. On the other hand, there is a 
great body of common conviction which 
already inwardly unites Christians who 
seem outwardly to be widely separated. 
Let that common conviction come to full 
expression, and let it be laid before the 
Christian world as a testimony to the great 
truths of our holy faith. 

There is a very large section of Protes- 
tant Christendom, in Europe and America, 
that is hoping and praying that this may 
be done. It includes many who are not 
mow interested in questions of organiza- 
tions, orders, union, or reunion; it also 
includes many whose churches will not 
be represented at Lausanne, largely be- 
cause of the fear that the Conference will 
avoid the greatest questions. Let that 
fear be removed by a clear and unmis- 
takable testimony to fundamental, historic 
Christian truth, and a movement which the 
Conference represents will gain enormously 
in power. 

The way to the goal which the Confer- 
ence has set itself is very long. One 
generation is far too short a time in which 
to traverse it; two generations or three 
may pass before any very great progress 
can be recorded. The main thing is that 
the start shall be made along the right 
path, the path of testimony to the faith. 
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The Boston Mission 


CHARLES 


OR SOME YBHARS, the Unitarian Lay- 

men’s League has been considering the 
advisability of holding one of its missions 
in Boston. The project has always ap- 
peared a rather formidable one, for reasons 
that are easier to imagine than to state 
in words. Would it not be carrying coals 
to Newcastle, to hold a Unitarian preach- 
ing mission in the home of Unitarianism? 
Would it not arouse something like resent- 
ment in people’s minds, to be visited by 
a mission when they themselves were 
birthright Unitarians, and knew more 
about such things than any missionary? 
Would not a mission be lost amidst the 
varied and violent interests and counter 
attractions of a metropolitan center? How 
could a mission hope to function in a field 
already occupied by a score of long-estab- 
lished Unitarian churches, which had 
presumably spread the Unitarian message 
pretty thoroughly through the region? 
These are some of the questions that 
aroused misgivings and hesitations toward 
the project of a possible mission in Boston. 

At last, however, it was resolved to make 
the attempt. Nothing venture, nothing 
gain. It could dono harm. It might prove 
a thing worth the trouble. At all events, 
let us waste no more time in wondering 
and talking: let us do it, and find out 
afterwards whether it is a wise or a foolish 
move. These councils prevailed. Dr. 
Horace Westwood, the mission preacher, 
gave hearty consent, like the valiant ad- 
venturer that he is. The time was set. 
The church was selected—the First Church 
in Boston, because its location gave 
promise of quietness. Assurance of sym- 
pathy, aid, and co-operation were secured 
from all the churches and ministers of 
Greater Boston, whose willingness to par- 
ticipate in the venture was most cordial. 
So, with all preparations made, and 
with the experience and technique of the 
Laymen’s League brought to bear upon 
the undertaking, the mission was held. It 
began Sunday evening, March 13, and 
ended Sunday evening, March. 20. 

From the first it became evident that 
the mission was going to surpass expecta- 
tions. The average attendance was almost 
exactly four hundred. The atmosphere at 
all the meetings was one of increasing 
friendliness and sympathetic interest. This 
was shown not only by the heartiness 
of the singing, and the number and quality 
of the questions, but by that “indefinable 
something” which one felt in the very air, 
and which was manifested by the tense 
and sustained attention given to Dr. West- 
wood. A deaf man could have told that 
very real and vital things were being said 
in a very appealing and human way. 

Dr. Westwood is a_ straight, clean 
thinker, fearless and honest. He has his 
full share of respect for the past; this 
prevents his indulging in those destructive 
but unenlightening tirades against the 
achievements of the past which are the 
cheap resort of so many “Lib’ruls.” He 
is generous—giving honor to whom honor 
is due; he is sincere, recognizing any true 
spiritual reaction or experience wherever 
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found, and in whatever guise; he is dis- 
cerning, going to the essentials of lasting 
spiritual significance and wholly un- 
deceived by superficialities ; he has a clear, 
convincing way of putting things, so that 
his sermons are rich in memorable, epi- 
grammatic sentences; best of all, he is 
appealing, he makes his hearers realize 
the importance of religion and the values 
of religion in their own lives. 

In the story of his own religious expe- 
rience; in his statement of the outstand- 
ing points in Christ’s teaching and spirit, 
and their lasting importance for Chris- 
tianity; in his insistence upon the indis- 
pensable social significance of the belief in 
immortality ; in his treatment of the teach- 
ings of modern psychology ; in his pointing 
out the underlying bond of sympathy be- 
tween Fundamentalists and Liberals, both 
of whom make spiritual values the prime 
interest in life, as against the mediumistic 
and materialistic tendencies of the age,— 
in these points, to mention only a few, 
he was illuminating, and to follow him 
was to participate in a genuine religious 
discovery. 

The results of such a mission may not 
be of the obvious or tangible sort, but they 
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cannot help being copious and lasting and 
of the most highly beneficial character. 
People may not throng our Unitarian 


_ churches as a consequence, but they can 


hardly avoid feeling a renewed interest in 
some form of Christianity. Dr. Westwood 
works upon the theory that the vigor of 
our churches is not to be secured at the 
expense of other churches. Where there 
is genuine interest in religion, our churches 


will have their share; where interest in- 


religion flags, our churches will suffer with 
the rest. His first effort is to remind 
people that they are spiritual creatures. 
“Man has not a soul; manis a soul.” Once 
men realize that they are souls, churches 
will take care of themselves, and the prob- 
lem of church life and church health will 
vanish. Could anything be more splendid, 
more thoroughly in keeping with the best 
of our traditions and spirit? 

Not the least interesting feature of the 
mission was the special service for chil- 
dren, held in the Chapel on Saturday fore- 
noon at eleven o’clock. It was attended by 
upwards of forty children who, with their 
parents and friends, made a very respect- 
able and a most attentive congregation. 
Here was a first attempt to extend the 
scope of these missions so as to include 
children. It ought to be, and doubtless 
will be, further developed into an integral 
part of the mission as a whole. 


Rebellion Against Nasty News 


Massachusetts people indignant and in determined action 


ECENT-MINDED PEOPLE of Massa- 

chusetts are rebelling against the 
sensational, crime-inciting crime news of 
their metropolitan journals. The protest 
is not directed against the reporting of 
crime news, nor particularly against the 
space devoted to such news, but rather 
against the heroics, the Rebin Hood flayor, 
with which criminal exploits are invested; 
against the intriguing and lurid recitals 
of salacious episodes; against reportorial 
and editorial technique that makes crime 
and wrongdoing attractive instead of 
repulsive. The movement in Massachusetts 
may kindle a country-wide protest against 
newspapers which are too much edited by 
their circulation and advertising depart- 
ments. John Pratt Whitman of the Bos- 
ton, Mass., Federation of Churches, tells 
the story in several religious journals pub- 
lished in Boston. Mr. Whitman says, 
in part: 

Powerful forces are at work preparing 
a case so convincing, so overwhelmingly 
backed by the decent citizenship of the 
Bay State that papers must be deaf indeed 
if they fail to hear. 

A statement has been drawn up after 
much consideration which seems to sum up 
the feelings and sentiments of the remon- 
strating public. It has been circulated 
widely for signatures and comment. This 
statement in its fifth and sixth paragraph 
runs as follows: “While we [the under- 
signed] recognize the fact that circulation 
increases among the newspapers with an 
influx of mysterious murder trials played 
up on front pages, an increasing number of 
discriminating readers turn from such 


morbid matter with disgust and resent- 
ment. ° 
“We know that you [the editors] have 
at heart the prosperity and welfare of 
Boston and of Massachusetts and we, 
therefore, ask you to take careful thought 
before serving the public in a sensational 
manner with publicity about an approach- 
ing group of criminal trials already adver- 
tised as equal in mystery and amazing 
detail to the Hall-Mills trial. In the name 
of public decency and public ideals we 
ask and demand greater protection from a 
surfeit of gruesome detail and destructive, 
anti-social news matter.” And so forth. 
To this statement have been attached 
such names as President A. Lawrence 
Lowell of Harvard University; President 
‘Daniel L. Marsh of Boston University ; 


President H. F. Pendleton of Wellesley 


College; Sanford Bates, commissioner of 
corrections for the State of Massachusetts ; 
Mrs. EH. W. White, head of the School for 
Social Workers and Community Service, 
Dr. Robert Watson, president of the Massa- 
chusetts Federation of Churches; the 
directors of the Greater Boston Federa- 
tion of Churches; the Brotherhood of the 
Kingdom; various sfudent and church 
groups; the executive board of the Women 
Voters’ League, and many others. A con- 
densed resolution, but with the same pur- 
port, has been passed by Baptist, Congre- 
gational, Methodist, Presbyterian, and Uni- 
versalist ministerial associations. Bishop 
William Lawrence has attached his name 
to such a resolution, and Rabbi Harry 
Levi has expressed himself as sympathetic 
with the move. The Federated Women’s 
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clubs, of both Massachusetts and Greater before all of their individual chapters tions are interested, and meetings of 


Boston, 


representing many thousands of and will probably take votes at their various kinds are already discussing the 
women, have had the matter brought January meetings. Many other organiza- subject. 


They are in deadly earnest. 


Edward Everett Hale 


OME PERSONS may know that one of 

the most widely read stories, perhaps 
the most distinctively American short 
story, “The Man Without a Country,” was 
written as a campaign document, but I 
did not know it until Philip L. Hale, son 
of Edward Everett Hale, author of the 
story, told me so the other day. He was 
relating reminiscences of his father, in his 
apartments at the Fenway Studios, Bos- 
ton. Edward Everett Hale, had he lived, 
would have been 105 years old next Sun- 
day, April 3. 

“Yes,” Mr. Hale explained, “my father 
was a man of intense patriotism. He was 
exceedingly anxious that Lincoln should 
be re-elected in 1864, and wrote the story 
as his contribution. Unfortunately, the 
magazine in which it was published did 
mot bring it out until two months after 
the election. Father had no idea it would 
capture the imagination of the public as 
it did. One or two episodes concerning 
its writing may prove interesting. The 
story had no basis whatever in fact, being 
_ woven out of the purest imagination.” 

Score two against my knowledge, for I 
had always thought it a true account, as 
one naturally would, so convincingly is it 
told. 

“When you reflect,” said Mr. Hale, “you 
will recall that no judge could have pro- 
nounced so drastic a sentence as Colonel 
Morgan pronounced on Philip Nolan, and 
have expected it could be enforced. Later 
developments revealed the fact that there 
had been a real Philip Nolan who had 
been living about the time Philip Nolan, 
who was the principal character in “The 
Man Without a Country,’ is alleged to 
have received his sentence. This real 
Philip Nolan was later killed by Spaniards 
during an excursion made by him into 
Texas under a Spanish safe-conduct pass- 
port which was repudiated. Dr. Hale 
later wrote a book about this, called 
‘Philip Nolan’s Friends,’ hoping to set 
matters right. Certain old tars declared 
confidently that they had seen Nolan on 
the high seas. My father admired the 
style of Daniel Defoe; and if you will 
compare ‘The Man Without a Country’ 
with some of Defoe’s work, ‘The History 
of the Plague,’ for imstance, you will 
detect that similar methods were adopted 
to eonvince the reader. The story has 
been made into moving pictures twice, but 
the film version necessitated addition of 
dramatic episodes which did not im- 
prove it. 

“Ag I reflect now,” Mr. Hale went on, 
“my father’s great effort in life was to 
make it interesting and amusing—as he 
phrased it, ‘the joy of eventful living.’ 
He would try to make each day a little 
different from every other. He was con- 
tinually inventing ideas he thought would 


As his son, Philip, knew him 
EDWARD H. COTTON 


interest us children. Once he had us 
pretend a summer house at which we were 
staying was a military camp. He was 
the general in command, and issued orders 
delegating us boys as officers of the day. 
He entered into the-game with such en- 
thusiasm that I look back now and think 
of that as one of the happy days. He 
always had the martial ardor, and used 
to take us out to Readville to practice 
shooting. One of the guns was an old 
Queen’s arm that gave a tremendous re- 
coil when it exploded. Trivial as these 
events were, somehow father was always 
able to see a lesson in them for us. 

“Of course we children knew he was a 
big personality. Mother told us; but we 
should have sensed it any way. For in- 
stance, you might be standing here look- 
ing out this window, with your back to 
the door. An inferior person might enter 
and you would be unaware of it. But let 
a man of commanding ability come in, 
and in some way you would know he was 
there. Yet he had no particular promi- 
nence until he wrote ‘The Man Without 
a Country,’ when he was forty-two years 
old. He had written some successful 
short stories, such as ‘My Double and 
How He Undid Me.’ He was a preacher 
who had no trouble collecting a congrega- 
tion. He had been one of the chief movers 
in the organization of ‘The Emigrant Aid 
Society,’ formed to help the anti-slavery 
movement. But he was not otherwise 
widely known. His activity in forming 
The Bmigrant Aid Society, by the way, he 
looked on as one of the most important 
things he did. He used to express con- 
tempt for the Abolitionists who, he said, 
talked a lot but did nothing. But he did 
have the Yankee dislike of slavery. 

“Of course we children went to Sunday- 
school, but I fear with no particular en- 
thusiasm. One Sunday, Dr. Minot J. 
Savage, an eminent Unitarian minister of 
Boston, visited our Sunday-school and 
talked to us. He said, in the course of 
his address, ‘Now I want all the little 
boys who will promise to be good to stand 
up and bear testimony.’ No one arose. 
We little Hale boys really had no desire 
to respond, but seeing our father sitting 
on the platform and looking at us with 
reproachful eyes, we felt we could not 
possibly fail him at so eritical a juncture, 
and, one after the other, reluctantly got 
up; though to this day, I feel that we 
rather betrayed the other children. 

“Father used to tell a story of one time 
when Dr. Savage invited him to come over 
to his chureh and speak to the Sunday- 
school. Now father had a famous story 
about the good little boy who picked an 
orange peel off the side-walk and thus 
saved a man from falling and doing him- 
self serious bodily injury ; and if he picked 


up seventeen orange peels he would save 
seventeen men. Then he would add that 
one of those men was an exceedingly im- 
portant person who was going to Hurope 
on an exceedingly important mission; and 
so on. Well, he had intended to relate 
that story; but when Dr. Savage intro- 
duced him as the one who had told the 
story last year and might relate it again, 
father declared the whole point of the 
address would be lost if he did, and chose 
something else. He said there was more 
than one way to steal one’s thunder. 

“He said a person had only three things 
to talk about anyway: Faith, Hope, and 
Charity; and if he spoke truly on those 
themes, with all their variations, he might 
keep busy a lifetime. 

“He was a man of regular habits; yet 
one could hardly say that, either. He was 
not a conformist. He usually arose early 
in the morning and tried to get in an hour 
of work before breakfast. Yet he felt 
perfectly free to stay in bed, pretending 
he was ‘The Gallant Benson.’ He fre- 
quently referred to himself by that title, 
I don’t know just why—he said he must 
remain at his post as a valorous Roman 
soldier; but that was all in the way of 
his singular humor. He was not the kind 
who went off to his study and shut him- 
self up for the day. He would work an 
hour or so, and then appear to my mother 
with the bland remark that he had come 
to pay her a call. My mother was a 
beautiful reader; but it might happen in 
the very midst. of a selection that father 
would say abruptly that he could stand 
no more of that, and betake himself to 
bed. But all of us knew exactly what 
he meant. 

“He was never sick. I do not remember 
that he ever stayed in bed a day, until 
the day he died. Yet he did not enjoy 
extremely good health, either. He was too 
busy; he had too much on his mind; he 
was continually expending vitality. He 
always took a cup of coffee before break- 
fast, and took it regularly through the day 
up to the time of his death at the age of 
eighty-seven. 

‘He was continually right at it, if I 
may use that phrase. Father had one of 
the most fortunate dispositions. He had 
the mercurial spirit, the sanguine tempera- 
ment. I never saw him grouchy, and I 
was forty-six when he died. He was 
human, would get upset and express him- 
self rather freely, but he recovered the 
tranquil mind with remarkable promptness. 

“He was fond of telling of the very rich 
man who went to heaven, and found con- 
ditions exactly to his liking. Bverything 
he asked was brought to him immedi- 
ately—for instance, the juice of an orange 
for breakfast and two eggs cooked pre- 
cisely as he wished. But after a time he 
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grew tired of the precision with which 
each whim was gratified, and became 
dreadfully weary of it all. Whereupon, 
he was informed that he had been in hell 
all the time, though he had not been 
aware of it. 

“He pursued regular habits in an ir- 
regular way. He had system, but not 
order. His desk would be littered with 
papers two minutes after he had sat down 
to it, yet he got a tremendous lot of work 
accomplished. I presume what really pre- 
vented his following a routine was the 
multitude of his appointments,-each of 
which he promptly kept, thotgh prompt- 
ness meant that he could hardly ever get 
two consecutive hours in his study. 

“He put his sermons down on paper, 
and carried the manuscript into the pulpit, 
but he spoke so easily that listeners 
thought it extemporaneous discourse. I 
never could find out exactly what he did 
believe. I do not remember him as a 
theologian; he was interested in works. 
He wanted things to go; and he got others 
to help him make them go, though some- 
times it meant almost open rebellion. Yet 
people thought so much of him they were 
pretty likely in the end to do what he 
asked. He was extremely active in giving 
form to the Hague Tribunal. Yet he would 
not answer at all to the definition of a 
pacifist. We need a police force to keep 
society in order, he would say; that is 
what a soldier is, a policeman. If I am 
walking along the road and a thief seizes 
my purse, I need the policeman to help me 
recover my property. 

“T have always thought he had an out- 
standing advantage over lots of people, 
for he was not afraid of appearing foolish. 
When a boy at the Boston Latin School, 
he had written an essay on ‘The Fear of 
Appearing Ridiculous.’ He wrote so con- 
yincing an argument that he never had 
feared it since. He had no false shame. 
As a little boy, I regarded him as one of 
the most genuine of men. Some persons 
you meet seem to be after some little game. 
Well, he never affected one that way. 

“When Bela Pratt’s statue of him, at 
the Charles Street entrance of the Public 
Garden, was dedicated, and William H. 
Taft, John D. Long, and John F. Fitz- 
gerald made speeches, three little children 
of our family unveiled the figure. One of 
them was my daughter; and after the 
ceremony, aS we were walking away, I 
asked, ‘Nancy, how did you like the looks 
of your grandfather? ‘Why,’ she replied 
in astonishment, ‘I didn’t see him at all.’ 
So we had to take her back and let her 
see the face. I like to look at the statue, 
though the feaures do not resemble those 
I remember. Some criticize the figure 
because it is so low; but to raise it would 
spoil the effect Mr. Pratt wished to convey. 
He wanted people to see father as he used 
to appear walking about the streets of 
Boston. The figure is natural, and better 
than it would be were it prinked up. He 
always wore the Kossuth hat, which had 
to be made to order, his head was so large, 
but no man thought less of making an 
impression with his clothes. He did not 
have to dress queerly to attract attention, 
it seems to me. You know when the 
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curious asked to see Dr. Hale, they were 
told to take station on Washington Street 
in front of the Old South Church, and 
look for the figure of John the Baptist 
dressed as a trapper. 

“He did most of his reading as a young 
man. In mature life he was so busy that 
he found himself unable to read as he 
would haye liked. Probably Arctic ex- 
ploration appealed to him as much as any 
kind of literature. He read every book on 
that subject he could find. The theme 
proved so fascinating that he wove stories 
around it. He used to say that fewer men 
were lost in the Arctic regions than in 
any other sort of maritime service because 
of the healthy lives adventurers into the 
North invariably enjoyed. When Amund- 
sen actually proved the Northwest passage 
by sailing the Fram through it, father was 
so pleased that he wrote him a letter, on 
the receipt of which Amundsen paid him 
a visit in Boston, and the two spent a 
memorable day together. 

“The feature I remember most distinctly 
about him is his character. What he was, 
seemed to me greater than the things he 
did. I never knew him to do a puny, trivial, 
or self-seeking thing—and I think he could 
not have done it. We were onee discussing 
a man of our acquaintance. ‘An excellent 
citizen,’ father observed, ‘until the papers 
got hold of him and spoiled him.’ 

“Tt was a source of lasting regret to him 
that he could not enlist for the Civil War. 
How could he, father of six children, and 
an underpaid minister? But he did what 
he was able. Once he served for ten days 
as secretary to General Butler. He came 
under the influence of Butler’s persuasive 
power, although he measured the man. 
‘General Butler,’ he was accustomed to 
remark, ‘could go into a strange barber 
shop for a shave, and before the barber 
had finished, have made him a devoted 
follower.’ 

“His nature was simple and unsuspect- 
ing. Yet one, could not deceive him twice. 
When he was chaplain of the United States 
Senate, it was said his was the superior 
character there; but he never gave any 
intimation that he thought so himself. He 
liked the senators, and thought them all 
good fellows, though he saw different 
kinds. I think, in his simple way, he 
knew men. 

“He was friendly to everyone he met. 


When Booker T. Washington, the Negro ~ 


leader, came to Boston, and was climbing 
the steps of one of the subway stations, 
an old chap dressed something like a 
farmer came along, took Mr. Washington’s 
valise, and carried it to the top. That was 
like my father; he was sympathetie with 
the Negro, not in a sentimental way, but 
because he believed he had never had a 
square deal. 

“He had faults—who has not? One of 
them was the irritating way he had of 
making people do what they didn’t want 
to do. He would cut away the rigging 
and the masts, but he would save the ship. 
Great men get others to do the less im- 
portant things. Father could depute 
authority. He hated argument; yet he 
had an overwhelming way, and woe to the 
person who got in his grip ; he was done for 
so far as going his own easy, irresponsible 


way was concerned. My father’s object 
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all through life was to get the thing done 
right and as quickly as possible.” 


How true it is that so great and useful 
a man as Dr. Hale hands down his nature 
to the second and third generations. Mr. 
Hale, with whom I talked, does not give 
me permission to say this, but I hardly see 
how it can be omitted in view of the apt- 
ness. I feel that the friendliness, the 
quiet courtesy of the father is well ex- 
emplified in the son. Mr. Hale is an 
eminent artist. He knows the value of 
a model—and what a grand model he has 
had! And speaking of models, when I 
called, an old man of striking, benevolent 
countenance, with a wealth of grayish 
white hair and a luxuriant beard Abraham 
might have envied, was sitting for Mr. 
Hale. 
countenance, I could scarcely tell the one 
from the other, so cunningly had the artist 
worked. 

“What marvelous hair and whiskers!” 
I exclaimed. “How proud the old gentle- 
man must be to possess them !” 

“T fear I must differ with you, there,” 
the artist replied. ‘They are his stock in 
trade. Only this morning he was asking 
me with a good degree of earnestness when 
he might clip them off.” 

Then, realizing that he had kept the old 
gentleman a little beyond the time, he paid 
him his fee, and quietly dropped another 
coin into his hand, exactly, I thought, as 
his father might have done. 


Young People’s Institute 
Planned for Camp Hill, Ala. 


A Young People’s Summer Insitute for 
the liberal churches of the South will be 
conducted at Camp Hill, Ala., June 17 to 
June 27. For nine years such an institute 
has been held primarily for the young 
people of the Universalist churches of 
the Southern States. Now it is planned 
to widen the influence of the institute, and 
it is hoped that the Southern Unitarians 
will beat Camp Hill in full force. Rey. 
Lon R. Call of the First Unitarian Church 
of Louisville, Ky., and Rev. JB. H. Te- 
garden of the First Unitarian Church in 
New Orleans, La., are each expected to give 
a series of lectures. Rev. George A. Gay 
of the Universalist Church at Camp Hill, 
and Rey. Clinton Scott of the Liberal 
Christian Church of Atlanta, Ga., will 
probably also participate in the institute 
program. . 

The movement to combine liberal organ- 
izations in the institute this summer is 
due largely to the conference of mid-South- 
ern Religious Liberals which met in No- 
yember in Nashville, Tenn. 

Camp Hill is on the main line of the 
Central of Georgia Railway from Birming- 
ham to Savannah. Expenses for the ten 
days can be estimated by adding about 
fifteen dollars to the railroad fare. 

The program this year will include 
courses of lectures on the Old and New 
Testaments, church history and child psy- 
chology, as well as a number of single 
lectures on yarious subjects. Additional 
information can be had by writing to Miss 
Martha Langley, Camp Hill, Ala. 


Glancing at the painting and the 
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Our friend, Rev. Charles Francis Potter, well known among us as the former minister of the 
and more recently associated with Antioch College, 
the National Association of Book Publishers. In his 
tures, whose function will be to proclaim 


West Side Unitarian Church, New York City, 
has undertaken a new work under the xgis of 
Mr. Potter will head a Bureau of Lec 


new capacity, 


A Literary Evangelist 


the literary 


eyangel throughout the country. In furtherance of the general book promotion campaign of the Association, 


he will travel as a new kind of prophet, declaring 


the good news of the value of literature wherever he can get 


a hearing. Of his task, Mr. Potter himself says: “I shall do what I can toward arousing a desire in America 
for more home libraries and better public libraries, with the distinct purpose of trying to raise a bit the cultural 
level of a democracy whose very existence depends on its intelligence.” 
our heartiest wishes for lasting success. 


New Wine in old Wineskins 


Tun RECONSTRUCTION OF BuLier. By Bishop 
Charles Gore. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $2.75. 

Bishop Gore’s volume, which gathers 
together a trilogy of works on God, Christ, 
and the Holy Spirit, originally published 
from 1921 to 1924, is remarkable chiefly 


because it is surprising to find its argu- 


ments seriously put forward to-day. Dr: 
Gore is one of the most sincere of men, 
and his gracious and earnest leadership in 
the attempt to apply Christianity to social 
problems is warmly acknowledged by 
many outside his own communion. But, 
with all his learning, he is in theology a 
naive intuitionist. ‘I am conscious of 
certain strong predispositions to certain 
beliefs, which seem to be inhérent in me,” 
he says; and he proceeds to enumerate 
them, together with arguments which, 
after’ long thinking, seem to satisfy his 
mind. Since childhood he has been “a 
Catholic by mental constitution,” and de- 
spite the acknowledged infiuence of agnos- 
tics and Protestants, such as Carlyle, 
Ruskin, and T. H. Green, this predisposi- 
tion to a sacramental religion has “re- 
mained quite unaltered.” . 

At one moment Bishop Gore gives the 
impression of seeking, with erudition and 
ingenuity, for reasons that may support a 
faith which is really independent of and 
unaffected by rational processes ; and then 
the reader follows him gladly in a free and 
fearless discussion of scientific ideas and 
of their consistency with the essentials of 
the Christian Faith. Bishop Gore reveals 
his inability to appreciate the central 
conviction of the Modernist when he 
discusses “the temper which treats all ac- 
ceptance of truth or authority as degrad- 
ing.” It is not true, as Dr. Gore seems to 
suppose, that this temper leads us to “in- 
terpret intellectual liberty to mean that 
each man must start for himself to dis- 
eover what he can about God and human 
destiny” (p. 801). Only by giving the 
broadest conceivable connotations to his 
terms can we agree that if Christianity is 
to mean anything at all resembling what 
it meant at the beginning, it must be 
yooted in “the recognition of a word of 
God to be received in faith by all alike 
with the trustfulness of a child.” 

Dr. Gore is disappointing in his treat- 
ment of the miraculous. He finds miracles 
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an essential part of the history of Chris- 
tianity, but he uses complete freedom in 
deciding upon the validity of the particular 
claims of the creeds. Because the Chris- 
tian religion could not have begun without 
miracles, or without belief in miracles, we 
are “rationally led to believe,” thinks Dr. 
Gore, “that they actually oecurred’— 
which seems rather dangerously like the 
fallacy, post hoc, ergo propter hoc. This 
volume of nearly a thousand pages is, how- 
ever, a valuable reference book in which 
one may be sure to find an interesting, if 
not always satisfying, discussion of almost 
any theological problem of importance to 
modern minds. It is the fruitage of a 
richly endowed mind in its reaction to 
challenging problems, a mind in which the 
discerning reader may see at work the 
ferment of new ideas in the old wine of 
tradition and dogma. H. E. B. 8. 


Refreshing 


Tun SPIRITUAL ELeMENT IN HisTorY. By 
Robert W. McLaughlin. New York: The Abing- 
don Press. $2.50. 

It is the conviction of the author that 
many of our historians are about a genera- 
tion behind the times. We have had eco- 
nomic, climatic, geographic interpretations 
of history, but strangely few spiritual in- 
terpretations. Now, if personality is real, 
if ideals are causes, if God is a vast Mind 
Energy immanent in the cosmos, any 
theory of history that ignores these facts 
is bound to be inadequate. ‘Take the five 
most widely read of recent books on the 
subject—by Bury, J. Harvey Robinson, 
Spengler, Van Loon, and H. G. Wells. 
How little they make of great personali- 
ties! Mention one, and Wells will ex- 
plain him away. Van Loon, in 500 pages 
of The Story of Mankind, sees nothing 
significant in the life of Jesus, actually 
the most influential person in history. 
Our author sees clearly that personality 
and God put a meaning into history ; and 
when these are absent we have the pes- 
simism of Spengler or the irrationalism of 
Bertrand Russell, for whom “the world is 
a job-lot, higgledy affair in which chance 
has imprisoned us.” In fact, without the 
contribution of religious insight, philoso- 
phers of history inevitably fall into pes- 
simism. Professor Whitehead has put it 
well: “The fact of the religious vision, 
and its history of persistent expansion, is 


In this delightful enterprise, he has 
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our one ground for optimism. Apart from 
it, human life is a flash of occasional en- 
joyments lighting up a mass of pain and 
misery, a bagatelle of transient experi- 
ence.” The author believes that human 
history is best and most reasonably in- 
terpreted in the light of personality, its 
supreme product, and personality itself is 
to be estimated in its highest reach, that 
is, in Jesus Christ. In short, he agrees 
with Browning: 


I say the acknowledgment of God in Christ 
Accepted by the reason, solves for thee 
All questions in the earth and out of it. 

G. RB. D. 


A Footnote to History 

A Reporter ror LincoLbN. Tum STORY or 
Henry E. Wine. By Ida M. Tarbell. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $1.60. 

In brief compass, Miss Tarbell relates 
the story of a young private in the Union 
Army, who, after being wounded in action, 
became a reporter for The New York 
Tribune. In 1864, during the darkest days 
of the Civil War, Henry Wing was able to 
bring to President Lincoln the first news, 
to come through the Northern lines, of 
Grant’s movements in the Wilderness. 
Condemned by Stanton to be shot as a 
spy, rescued by Father Abraham, he be- 
came the President’s confidential news- 
bearer through the final year of the war. 
A mere footnote to the history of those 
exciting times, it records a few incidents, 
hitherto unpublished, which throw fresh 
light on Lincoln’s character. 


George M. 


Tp Parson’s Duvit. By Clifton Johnson. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. $2.50. 


Under this picturesque title, the author 
presents the life story of a man who, for 
many years, was a notable figure in the 
life of Western Massachusetts. George M. 
Stearns was the son of a Unitarian min- 
ister, who was pastor of a country church 
in a hill town among the Berkshires. 
Reared amid conditions of comparative 
poverty, the boy grew up to become one 
of the leading lawyers in the old Bay 
State, as well as a character of marked 
individuality. Long a resident of Chi- 
copee, where, as churchman and citizen he 
rendered valiant service, Mr. Stearns be- 
came widely known not only for his pro- 
fessional ability, but for his pungent wit 
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and originality. A picturesque figure, 
everybody knew and loved him. With 
keen appreciation, if in rather slipshod 
English, Mr. Johnson recounts the main 
incidents in his career, including in the 
narrative a host of amusing stories and 
quaint sayings. Both as the portrait of a 
personality altogether unique, and as a 
picture of a civilization now entirely 
vanished, the book has genuine value. 
The reader will also find a laugh on al- 
most every page. A.B. H. 


A Fictionized Jackie Coogan 

Davin Hotroot. By Dan Totheroh. New 
York: George H. Doran Oompany. 

To boys of ten to twelve who like their 
movies full of thrills, the melodramatic 
and highly colored tale of David Hotfoot 
offers great entertainment. The theme is 
the revolt of an unhappy little boy movie 
star who in despair runs away from his 
father and his mother to escape the merci- 
less publicity, the tiresome adulation, the 
continous work, which are the fruit of his 
success on the screen. So David Stanley 
runs away, the companion of a lovable 
tramp Slivers and his dog Nibbles; and 
then his adventures begin! He delights 
in the joyous freedom of his life as a 
“road-kid.” And if Limpy Meggs, Cali- 
fornia Cocky, Boston Bloke, and the arch- 
villain Black Benny are true pictures in 
the spring council of tramps, then that 
part of the story is for us a veritable 
education in the customs and life of the 
American hobo. To tell about David’s ex- 
perience after he is stolen from Slivers 
by Black Benny would be to spoil the 
suspense of the story. After a hair-rais- 
ing climax, David is rescued by his parents, 
who are so chastened by their worry that 
they are content to take him out of the 
movies and let him live the wholesome 
life of a normal, care-free boy. K.™M. A. 


Sound, Practical 


Socran ADsUSTMENT. By Robert O. Dexter. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $5.00. 

Frankly written for the layman’s infor- 
mation, this book adequately fills a need 
long and acutely felt, especially by the 
executives in every field of social work, 
publie or private. Directors of social or- 
ganizations are chosen for a score of rea- 
sons, most rarely because they are well in- 
formed of the history or nature of the 
work, or in the least degree acquainted 
with the standard policies adopted after 
years of faithful study and experience. In 
many instances, a man of business ability 
and good will is put on a board of direc- 
tors to educate him and to find in him an 
influential expounder of the policies and 
value of the work in hand. This method 
has commended itself because often it has 
proved a success. Occasionally, one of 
these recruits assumes that he can im- 
mediately inject some real life into the 
board, and bravely and strenuously pro- 
poses a policy that has been utterly dis- 
credited years ago. Not easily dissuaded, 
in any case his pride is hurt and his pos- 
sible potential value is wasted, or worse. 
If into the hands of every new member of 
such a board the executive could slip this 
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book, with a mark at the proper chapter, 
saying, “This brief chapter will show you 
how far we have gone, and how we have 
arrived; you may be able to help us take 
the next step,” only good could come of it. 
Where there are differences of opinion 
over certain policies, the author states 
them accurately and unhesitatingly adds, 
“In the opinion of the author, this way is 
most valuable.” No field of dependency, 
health, children, delinquency, sex and the 
family, crime and punishment, fails of 
well-analyzed and adequate treatment. 
Academic skill has been combined with 
extended first-hand contact with all phases 
of social work to make this one of the 
most serviceable books in this field ever 
published. When a governor makes an ap- 
pointment such as the Governor of Pennsyl- 
vannia recently made to the position of 
Director of Public Welfare of the State, 
of a woman who laughingly confessed she 
knew nothing of the functions of the de- 
partment nor of the duties of director, he 
might easily mitigate the evils of such 
an appointment by placing this book in 
the hands of his appointee. W.F.G. 


A Futile Biography 

A TRIBUTE TO THH TRIUMPHANT. By Francis 
Wesley’ Warne. New .York: The Methodist 
Book Concern. %5 cents. 

This is an alleged biography of a re- 
markable woman, Mrs, Lois S. Parker, 
who was for sixty-six years a missionary 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
India. She was one of the founders of 
the great Women’s Foreign Missionary 
Society of that church, and a pioneer in 
work for women and children in the 
country where she spent so much of her 
life. Born and educated in Vermont, after 
a few seasons of school teaching she 
married and went to India in the com- 
paratively early days of the missionary 
movement. She seems to have been an in- 
defatigable worker, and was a _ trail 
breaker in many kinds of: work. Unfor- 
tunately, this memorial to her is not well 
done. The author has an indifferent 
style, stops every little while to point a 
moral and adorn a tale, and introduces 
almost too much of himself into the narra- 
tive. EF. 


Magic 

Tur Macic CLoruHnsPins. By Maud Dutton 
Lynch. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$2.75. 

Kim did not want a toy automobile his 
mother brought him, nor a balloon that 
looked like a fair, fat pig from Father, 
nor a gingerbread boy that was Cook’s 
offering, nor three shiny pennies from 
Grandma,—all for the reason that Kim 
was very cross because he was sick and 
had to spend a whole week in bed. It was 
Toughy, the dog, that solved the problem 
of keeping Kim cheerful. Toughy’s gift of 
a clothespin which he stole and deposited 
on Kim’s bed proved a magic offering. 
What happened after that is delightfully 
told in this little book which young chil- 
dren, whether sick or well, will greatly 
enjoy. The clever illustrations of M. A. 
Benjamin are a particularly happy com- 
plement. E.F. M, 
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For Children 


Tun Secrur or Corrin Cove. By Clayton H. 
Ernst. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$1.50. 

Coffin Cove is a mysterious cave on a 
lonely lake in the North Woods. It is the 
scene of this story, whose author is Clay- 
ton H. Ernst, editor of The Open Road! 
Alan Dunbar, a schoolboy at Hillfret, is 
visited by a stranger in search of an 
option on land left to the boy by his 
father. Alan is unable to find the option. 
A series of puzzling events follows, which 
Alan and a chum “Happy” go North to 
solve. ’ 

How their venture turns out is told in 
so interesting a manner that there is not 
a dull moment in the whole book. Boys 
from ten to fourteen will welcome this 
volume. 


Tun Macic Fuurn. By Sara Cone Bryant. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.00. 

The story is of a lovely, typically ca- 
pable American girl whose life is suddenly 
upset by the tragedy of the Great War. 
Her boyhood lover comes back wounded in 
body and heart. From this point the story 
reads easily to an unexpectedly delightful 
climax. The author’s vivid picture of the 
life of the doughboys in the trenches is 
poignantly realistic. 


Tun Punsito Boy. By Cornelia James Can- 
non. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.00. 

Tyami, an Indian boy of the pueblo 
Acoma, is only twelve years of age, but 
wonderfully strong and fearless. The 
fastest runner, the most skillful with bow 
and arrows, and so strong that, of all the 
boys, he can carry the heaviest loads, 
he is taken from his occupation of turkey- 
herding to help the salt-gatherers on their 
annual trip to Salt Lake. From there 
Tyami is sent to warn one of the cities 
of Cibola of the approach of the white 
man. His companion and leader, Ahku, 
is struck by lightning, so Tyami is forced 
to go on alone to carry the message of 
warning. Arrived at the village, he tells 
the chiefs of the approach of Coronado 
and the white men in shining armor, and 
then proves himself of further help in 
moving the provisions to Thunder Moun- 
tain for safety. He makes good use of his 
chance to pick up Spanish from Oxiti, a 


‘lad of his own age, and is thus able later 


on to warn and counsel his own people of 
Acoma when the white men come. 

The book is an interesting picture of 
that too-little-known pueblo Indian life of 
four hundred years ago. 


JACK IN THE MOUNTAINS. By James F. ~ 
Crook. Boston: Ll. OC. Page & Co. $1.75. 

A new writer of boys’ stories tells of 
life in the Blue Ridge Mountains of the 
South. There is little plot, and a great 
deal of extraneous matter. The author 
finds occasion to give the story of the 
Battle of Hastings; he tells at some length 
of the snakes of India, and of the strange 
animals of Australia. But there is also 
a deal of information about the mountain 
life in hog-killing time told in a way that 
boys will like. ‘ 


The Invisible Towers 
BLANCHE ELIZABETH WADE 


After all, it was Alexandrina, the doll, 
and not Betty, who discovered the wonder- 
ful Invisible Towers. Betty herself said 
so, and she ought to know, for she was 
there at the very moment Alexandrina dis- 
eovered them. Before that moment, only 
fairies and the creatures of the pasture 
had seen them, Betty knew. And to think 
that those Towers had been there through 
a whole season and had never even 
dreamed of making themselves visible up 
to the moment of the discovery, was a 
marvel! 

The discovery happened in this way. 
Alexandrina had been taken out to the 
pasture as usual for a pleasant afternoon 
of play. The pasture was an enchanting 
playground from the time the peepers 
began to call the name of spring in their 
high, shrill voices, to the time when snow 
was too deep to make it possible to get 
into the pasture. And sometimes, even 
in the middle of the winter season, when 
the snow was hard, the pasture was a fine 
place for playing—especially when parts of 
the brook running through it were frozen 
hard, the skating was good, and it was 
possible to slide down the little hill in the 
pasture, too. 

On that pleasant afternoon when Alex- 
andrina and Betty enjoyed roaming over 
the whole pasture, the season was late fall, 
but a mild, sunny time stayed for a whole 
week. Betty was so busy hurrying to 
collect a lot more red and golden leaves 
to take home before dark that she left 
Alexandrina in a cosy corner at the base 
of a huge stump playhouse, and, for the 
first time in her life, forgot to take 
Alexandrina home. 

‘My gracious goodness, me!” she cried 
so suddenly at the supper table that she 
made Aunt Rose jump. 

“Merey, child, how you scared me! 
What on earth is the matter?’ exclaimed 
Aunt Rose. 1 

“Oh, oh, oh!’ Betty cried. “I’ve left 
Alexandrina in the pasture! I had my 
hands so full of leaves I never missed her 
until this minute!” 

“Well, it can’t be helped now,” said 
Aunt Rose. “Sit down and finish your 
supper. Perhaps we can run down there 
vight after and get her. I’d send John to 
hunt her up, but he has already gone to 
the office for the mail.” 

It was dark even while they were eating 
their supper, but by the time they had 
their coats and hats on, the full moon had 
peeped so far above the edge of the earth 
that there was plenty of light to make it 
easy to follow the farm lane and to see 
all over the land. 

“This is a sort of lark,” said Aunt Rose. 


“I’m rather glad you forgot your doll, for 
I hadn’t the least idea it would be such 
fun to come out here at night. Isn’t it 
lovely ?” 

“Tt’s just like a story-book!”’ cried Betty. 
“And look, there’s Alexandrina by the 
stump!” 

Betty was about to pick up her doll, 
when instead, she exclaimed: 

“Oh, Aunt Rose! Doesn’t Alexandrina 
look perfectly sweet in the moonlight! 
Just see how her eyes sparkle and how 
wide-awake she looks! It’s just as though 
she saw something magic! Oh, oh, oh! 
She’s just discovered a Fairy Castle! 
Look—she’s staring straight at it—and 
there it is with two Fairy Towers side 
by side!” 

Aunt Rose looked at the doll, and then 
followed the direction of Alexandrina’s 
gaze. She did not wonder at Betty’s ex- 
cited words, for Fairy Castle Towers 
exactly described the picture before her. 
Airy and fragile they looked as they stood 
out against a background of shadowy 
witch-hazel bushes. : 

“I’m sure they never were there before !” 
cried Betty. “Why, we’ve played here day 
after day, and we never saw them before!” 

“They certainly are wonderful,” said 
Aunt Rose. “They are shaped like the 
lovely Campanile in the photograph I 
brought from Florence. The towers your 
doll has discovered must have been erected 
by Italian fairies,” and she laughed; then 
said, “Come away now without disturbing 
them, or going a bit nearer, and to-morrow 
take a look at them by daylight.” 

So Betty picked up Alexandrina, hugged 
her for discovering the Fairy Towers, and 
reluctantly went home. The Towers were 
too fairylike to leave, and she noticed that 
Aunt Rose herself looked back at them 
more than once until they were too far 
away to see the Towers any more. And 
when they reached home, Betty looked at 
the picture of the Campanile and declared 
the Fairy Towers must have been made 
after the same pattern. ‘ 

The next morning Betty hardly could 
wait until breakfast was over to go in 
search of the Fairy Towers. She teased 
Aunt Rose to come, too, but Aunt Rose 
was too busy, so Alexandrina and Betty 
had to go without her. 

To Betty’s disappointment and surprise, 
not a sign of the Towers could she see. 
There were the witch-hazel bushes, but 
not a Fairy Tower was in sight anywhere. 
She sat Alexandrina in the same position 
the doll had occupied the night before. 
Why! Alexandrina stared as excitedly as 


she had the last evening, and in the same * 


direction! Betty looked carefully in that 


direction, too, but no Towers met her view. 
It proved that Alexandrina must be magic, 
like fairies, to be able still to see the 
Towers, and that they must be invisible 
to human beings when the fairies wished 
to make them so. 

“They aren’t there,” Betty told Aunt 
Rose, at noon. 

‘Tl go out for a little while with you 
after dinner, and see if I have any better 
success,” said Aunt Rose; and the moment 
she came in sight of the stump and the 
witch-hazel bushes, she smiled to herself. 

“Alexandrina is indeed able to see fairy 
objects,” she remarked to Betty. ‘And do 
you know, I am positive the Towers are 
in the same place. To-night we shall have 
the moonlight again, and I'll come out with 
you to see those Towers, which surely will 
become visible as before.” 

The moon was later in rising, of course, 
that night, but it was still generously 
radiant, and there were the Fairy Towers 
in all their glory. This time, Aunt Rose 
told Betty to go close to them and see for 
herself the lovely things. And the moment 
Betty was near enough to see clearly, how 


Waking 


The maple buds are red, are red, 
The robin’s call is sweet; 
_ The blue sky floats above 
The violets kiss thy feet. 
The sun paints emeralds on the spray, 
And sapphires on the lake ; 
A million wings unfold to-day, 
A million flowers awake. 
—Katharine Lee Bates. 


thy head, 


Sentence Sermon 


Divine Renewer, thee I bless ; 
I greet thy going forth; 
I love thee in the loveliness 
Of thy renewéd earth. 
—Thomas H. Gill. 


she laughed! Her Invisible Towers had 
been there all the time! They were real! 
They were twin stalks of the wild lettuce 
erowing from one root, and so symmetrical 
and unusually tall and beautiful that by 
moonlight they were entirely changed so 
that they looked like the work of some 
fairy architect ! 

“What must they have been when they 
were in blossom!” exclaimed Aunt Rose. 
“Wor they are dry now, and gone to seed— 
far past their prime, you know; and yet 
if they are so lovely now, they must have 
been ever so much more so when in 
blossom, or even when they first went to 
seed and had all their feathery wings 
fluffed out ready to fly.” 

Betty loved her ‘Invisible Towers” so 
much that she never went to the pasture 
without hunting them up, for she could 
tell them by daylight after that close look 
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she had had that night. And there was 
another magic trip to the pasture with 
Aunt Rose on a moonlight night after a 
fluffy snowstorm not too heavy to keep 
them from tramping to the old stump; and 
there, against the background of the bare 
witch-hazel bushes, they saw the Fairy 
Towers more ethereal than ever. The 
snow, with no wind to disturb it, had 
fallen so evenly upon the lettuce stalks 
that they looked as though they were 
Towers of marble lacework. 

“Oh, oh, oh!” cried Bétty, using again 
her favorite triple exclamation. “To think 
that it was Alexandrina .who discovered 
those wonderful Invisible Towers !” 

And Alexandrina, muffled in her cheer- 
ful, heavy, red winter coat, gazed and 
gazed at her discovery until her eyes 
sparkled like the moonlit snowflakes! 

[All rights reserved] 


. & 
The Bramble Bush 


EMMA FLORENCE BUSH 


Once there was a bramble bush that 
grew along the banks of a stream where 
horses and cows and sheep came to drink. 

There were a great many beautiful 
flowers growing on the banks of the brook. 
It looked as if the bramble bush had 
flowers, too—white ones. When the ani- 
mals came down to drink, the thorny 
arms were always there, and they would 
catch a few hairs from the tails of the 
horses and cows and a bit of white wool 
from the lambs and sheep. 

The sheep did not like having their wool 
torn out in this manner, and the little 
lambs used to complain. They said, “We 
are quite willing to give our wool to the 
shearers to be made into clothing for the 
little boys and girls who are kind to us, 
but we do not like the cruel bramble bush 
to pull it out and waste it.” 

The bramble bush said never a word 
to all the scolding, but it held the bits of 
white wool, and took more with its sharp 
thorns. 

One morning when all the early spring 
flowers were blooming, and the sheep and 
lambs were lying on the sweet green grass 
in the warm sunshine, they heard the 
dearest little song over their heads. 

They looked up. There was a bird and 
his mate who had just arrived from the 
sunny Southland. They were singing the 
home song that birds sing when they build 
their nests. 

They were looking around to find a place 
to build a new nest, where mother bird 
might have a safe place to take care of the 
little bird babies. 

“Look at the bramble bush,” they said. 
“Tt is just the place for us. The sharp 
thorns will keep away the cruel cats who 
might try to eat our baby birds. Here is 
a lot of soft white wool to line the nest 
and hairs to weave in to hold it together.” 

So they gathered twigs and wove a safe 
nest, and lined it with soft white 
wool. Then they sang a song of thanks in 
their bird language to the bramble bush 
for giving them such a safe home, and the 
soft, fleecy wool. All summer they sang 
of the friendly bramble bush and the 
woolly sheep. 

After the baby lambs heard them, they 
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did not mind the bramble bush. Wheu it 
pulled their soft fleece they said, ‘‘Yes, 
dear bramble bush, take our wool and 
keep it safe and soft for the baby birds 
who will come again in the spring, and 
want a soft bed in their nest.” 

[All rights reserved] 


One Day 
REBECCA HELMAN 
A day stepped in across my room, 
One time when I was sick in bed, 
And threw bright flowers on the counter- 
pane 
From the place where the sun came large 
and red. 
When broth and toast and noon-time came, 
The day was lovely, warm and bright; 
And little twinkling sunbeams ran 
Along the walls from left to right. 
The day became all shining soon, 
Like gold coins tumbled in a heap; 
Then melted into silver threads 
When it was time for me to sleep. 


First Rules of the Air 


The English Air Ministry has compiled 
trafic rules for aviators, governing not 
only the question of what type craft has 
right of way, but applying also to lesser 
details. in the English sky, aéroplanes 
must give way to airships and balloons; 
and a balloon has right of way over an 
airship. Flyers are required to carry 
safety matches; are forbidden to take dogs 
aloft with them; may not drop leaflets 
from their planes; and must not maneuver 
their craft in any way likely to cause 
annoyance to persons on the ground. Close 
flying over cities, or over crowds gathered 
at shows or athletic contests, is thus 
prohibited. 


Nature Guides 


Dr. William G. Vinal, of the New York 
State College of Forestry, ‘Syracuse Uni- 
versity, thinks that every city with a 
population of 25,000 or more should employ 
a full-time nature guide whose duties would 
include the establishment of a museum, a 
botanical garden, a community greenhouse, 
and the arrangement of flower shows, pet 
shows, and garden exhibits. He would 
also arrange lecture programs, organize 
bird clubs, field study clubs, and hiking 
clubs, and train Scout leaders in all forms 
of nature work. Dr. Vinal thinks that a 
complete nature program is a community 
responsibility, to be supported by public 
taxation. BHyvery community craves leader- 
ship and enlightenment along these lines, 
and cities which have tried the plan find 
it one of the best and surest ways to in- 
terest and Americanize foreigners. 


God’s Love 
FRANCES A. FISKE 


God’s love, watching o’er us 
Makes all our day bright, 
With bird-song at morning 
And starshine at night. 


God’s love gives us beauty 
In tree and in flower; 

He plans the sun’s shining 
Each day and each hour. 
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An April Fool Surprise 
EMMA FLORENCE BUSH 


“Tt is the first of April,’’ sang Lottie, 
sitting up in her little white bed. 

“Yes, look out for April Fool surprises,” 
laughed Daddy, as he hurried away to 
eatch his car. 

The very first surprise came at break- 
fast when Lottie picked up her apple to 
eat and found it covered with sugar candy. 

The next surprise came when the post- 
man brought Mother a letter with a red 
seal on it. When she opened it, there 
was a picture of Lottie smiling at her. 
Lottie and Daddy had planned that sur-. 
prise for days. 

Then, at dinner, Mother had a big bunch 
of red roses on the table and snapping 
crackers with caps in them. 

After dinner Uncle Jack said, “I have 
a surprise, but I will have to go in the 
ear to get it.” 

After a while he drove up to the dovr, 
carrying a covered basket. “You may 
guess my surprise,” he said. 

“T,” said Mother, “guess that it is a 
basket of fruit.” 

“And I,” said Daddy, “guess it is ice 
eream and cake.” 

“And I,” said Lottie, “guess it is a 
little bird.” 

“No, no,” said Uncle Jack from the hall. 
“Now you must all shut your eyes until 
I tell you to open them.” 

Mother, Daddy, and Lottie shut their 
eyes tight. 

‘Now,’ said Uncle Jack; and they 
opened them to see a little gray kitten 
jump out of the basket, as Uncle Jack 
lifted the lid. 

Gray Kitten ran round and smelled of 
the chairs and tables, then stood on his 
hind legs and looked out of the window. 
Next he ran and jumped into Lottie’s 
lap and began to purr. : 

‘He is the best April first surprise of 
all,” said Lottie, hugging him. 


From Gull to Tropic Fly 


The designers of airplanes have turned 
their attention from gulls and soaring 
eagles to a Brazilian fly, for suggestions 
which they hope may lead to faster air- 
craft. An American naturalist, standing 
on the edge of a cafion in Brazil, saw a 
blur of orange flash past him, and found, 


‘on investigation, that it was a variety of 


deer fly. The insect is about the size of 
a bumblebee and is said to fly at the rate 
of 815 miles an hour, about half the speed 
of a rifle bullet. 


Thrifty Pupils 


Official reports from the 11,371 schools 
where saving systems have been instituted, 
show that during the last school year, 
school children of the United States 
banked more than $20,000,000. This sum 
represents the deposits of more than 
4,000,000 boys and girls, or eighty per cent. 
of the total enrollment in those places 
where the system is in operation. W. 
Espey Allig, of the American Bankers’ 
Association, thinks the savings plan is, in 
large measure, the result of thrift in- 
culeated during the World War. 
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Last Year, Next Year, With the Churches 


Annual meetings hear reports, elect officers, plan for future 


Montreat, P.Q.—Reports of the Com- 
mittee of Management and of the various 
organizations showed the work of the 
church to be progressing favorably, in 
spite of the fact that the church had been 
without a settled minister for a great 
part of the year. Satisfaction was felt 
_by the members in the report that Rev. 
Lawrence Clare of Birmingham, England, 
who had accepted a call from the Church 
of the Messiah, would probably take up 
his duties with the Church early in the 
spring. A resolution passed with respect 


* to the Laurier Palace Theater disaster 


called upon the Executive Committee of 
the City Council to take all measures 
necessary for the proper enforcement of 
the existing laws and regulations for the 
protection of life and limb of patrons of 
theaters and other places of public enter- 
tainment. The following officers were 
elected: G. Falconer, president ; J. Duthie, 
treasurer; P. Booth, secretary; Prof. H. 
M. MacKay, warden; Mrs. S. H. Ball, Mrs. 
G. W. Latham, Mrs. J. M. Orkin, Mrs. L. 
| Skaife, W. ©.-R. Anderson, Dr. H. aT 
Barnes, Charles Booth, Dr. G. A. Brown, 
Prof. N. N. Evans, Dr. M. L. Hersey, H. L. 
Judah, S. P. Newton, A. L. Smith, Lee 
Turnbull, W. H. Wardwell, M. E. Wil- 
liams, Committee of Management. 


Newton CentER, Mass.—James King- 


"man, superintendent of the Sunday-school, 


spoke of the splendid work the school was 
doing and of how it was growing. The 
following officers were elected: trustee for 
three years, J. ©. S. Taber; clerk, Wil- 
liam F. Coan; treasurer, John E. Peakes; 
members of the 
President, Frank L. Richardson, one year; 
Miss Mabel Melcher, two years; John 
Marshall, three years; Henry F. Pearson, 
three years. John EH. Peakes, treasurer, 
read his report, showing that the chureh 
had decreased its expenses the past year. 


Totrno, OH10.—Reports from the heads 
of the various organizations of the church 
showed a healthy growth and interest. 
Judge Charles HE. Chittenden, Charles 
Dowd, and William Meredith Ashley were 
chosen to the Board of Trustees. An in- 
teresting and instructive talk on Russia 
was given by the visiting minister, Rev. 
George Lawrence Parker, who spent three 
years in that country as minister of the 
British-American Church in Petrograd. 
The retiring trustees were Gustavus Oh- 
linger, Dr. S. D. Giffen, and J. D. Hurlbut. 
Judge Chittenden has been elected presi- 
dent of the Board. 


Rocktanp, Mass.—Among the reports 
was one on the expenditure of $7,000 on 


improvements, on the church building. 
Officers elected were: Clerk, G. Fred 
MacConney; treasurer, Miss Mary H. 


Blackman; auditor, Miss Linnie Poole; 
Hospitality Committee, George Harring- 
ton, Fred Hawes, and Miss Edith Shaw; 
Prudential Committee for three years, Mrs. 
Olive Crawford; Sunday-school Commit- 
tee, Mrs. Jessie B. MacConney and Mrs. 


Executive Committee, 


Ethel Burrell; Music Committee, Mrs. 
Hylma Carville; Finance, Mrs. Hdith 
Blake and Miss Winifred Lamb; Nominat- 
ing Committee, Dr. John A. Billings, Mrs. 
Doris Poole, and Mrs. Florence Purcell. 


FRANKLIN, N.H.—Plans were announced 
for the rededication of the remodeled and 
refurnished meeting-house, with Dr. Max- 
well Savage as the preacher. His father, 
Dr. Minot Savage, preached the dedicatory 
sermon forty-three years ago. A cork 
floor will be laid in the new church at 
the cost of about $1,400. The following 
officers were elected: Moderator, Harry 
F. Davis; trustees, Walter Fred Duffy, 
Richard W. Sulloway, Mrs. Lucia H. Odell, 
Mary A. Proctor, Dr. J. B. Woodman, 
Judge Thomas F. Clifford, A. M. Hancock ; 
clerk, Judge Clifford; treasurer, Mayor 
W. Earle Goss. Alvah W. Sulloway and 
Edward G. Leach were elected honorary 
trustees. 


Hupson, Mass.—These officers and com- 
mittees were named: Standing Committee, 
Mrs. Annie L. Worcester, Mrs. Emma F. 
Brown; trustee for three years, Frank 
Taylor, for one year, Moderator Edward 
F. Worcester ; clerk, Lewis Ordway ; treas- 
urer, Harry P. Nourse; collector, Mrs. 
Alfred C. Woods; auditors, Herbert A. 
Knight, Erwin B. Woodbury, Fred B. 
Dawes (curator), Miss Mabel K. Tripp; 
Flower Committee, Mrs. Carrie Tucker, 
Mrs. Emma F. Brown, and Mrs. Charles 
M. Houghton; Sunday-school Committee, 
Mrs. Manette Wilcox, Miss Lucie D. 
Welsh, Mrs. Carroll M. Bruce, Mrs. Ada 
T. Dawes, and Rey. Dudley R. Child; 
Relief Committee, Mrs. Rachel H. Boyce, 
Mrs. Ella Jennisen, and Mrs. Frank H. 
Chamberlain; Nomination Committee, 
Fred B. Dawes, Mrs. Annie M. Houghton, 
and Harry P. Nourse. 


Saco, Mzn—Plans were discussed for 
the celebration of the centenary of the 
organization of the church. Mrs. Dormer 
P. Chapin, who resigned as president, had 
held that office for fourteen years. She is 
succeeded by Mrs. Guy H. Titecomb. Mrs. 
B. E. Willson was re-elected treasurer for 
the twenty-sixth time, and Miss Lutie 
Harmon has served as secretary for 
twenty-five years. She was re-elected. 


Ayer, Mass.—Following a plea by the 
minister, Rev. Frank B. Crandall, for a 
better support by individuals of the im- 
portant projects of the denomination as a 
whole in the work of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, it was voted to direct 
the canvassers in the every member can- 
vass to urge everyone contributing to the 
work of the church to contribute also to 
the work of the denomination. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the ensu- 
ing year: Howard M. Beverly, clerk; Dr. 
Herbert B. Priest, treasurer; Dr. Ralph 
H. Wylie, Theodore W. Barry, and Fred 
W. Montgomery, Parish Committee; Wal- 
ter W. Hayden, superintendent of church 
school. 
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Memorial to Dr. Buck 


One room in new headquarters building 
to bear her name 


The niany friends and admirers of the 
late Dr. Florence Buck, remembering her 
inspiring and conspicuous service to the 
cause of religious education for the chil- 
dren of the free churches, will rejoice to 
know that a room in the new headquarters 
building of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation in Boston, Mass., will be dedicated 
to her memory. A statement from the 
committee in charge of the memorial says: 

“While the lives of those who received 
their training in the days when her guid- 
ance was felt by all our schools will them- 
selves in a measure be a memorial to her, 
nevertheless a room bearing her name will 
be a fitting tribute and will serve as a 
suggestion and a reminder to generations 
who had not this privilege. 

“The room set aside for this purpose is 
a large and beautiful room on the Beacon 
Street front of the building on the fifth 
floor, which, in addition to serving as an 
office of the secretary of the Department 
of Religious Education, will also serve as 
a meeting place for the directors of the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society and of 
the members of the Council of Religious 
Education. It is hoped that a sum of 
money will be secured that will be sufficient 
to furnish this room in a fitting manner. 
The needed furniture and furnishings in- 
clude bookcases to house the present and 
future library of the Department of Reli- 
gious Education, a directors’ table, and 
suitable chairs, rugs, and the necessary 
oflice furniture and equipment. 

“Please make checks payable to the 
Florence Buck Memorial, and send them 
to Miss Marie W. Johnson, treasurer, at 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass.” 

George G. Davis is chairman of the 
Memorial Committee; Miss Johnson is 
treasurer; and the other members are Miss 
Lucy Lowell, Dr. John H. Lathrop, and 
Waitstill H. Sharp, secretary of the 
Department. 


Over WKAV, Laconia, N.H. 


The First Unitarian Church in Laconia, 
N.H., is now broadcasting its Sunday 
morning services over station WKAV of 
the Laconia Radio Club. The wave length 
is 224 meters, and the hour is 10.45 
Am. The minister, Rev. Otto E. Duerr, 
preached a series of Lenten sermons as 
follows: March 6, “What is Religion?” 
March 18, “Where is God?’ March 20, 
“Who are Christians?’ March 27, “What 
is Prayer?” April 3, special service for the 
Laconia Assembly of Rainbow Girls, with 
sermon on “God’s Promise’; April 10, 
“What is Sin?” April 17 (Haster), “When 
is Immortality?” 


Legacy to Y. M. C. U. 


The Boston Young Men’s Christian Union 
receives $5,000, and the First Parish Uni- 
tarian Church of Duxbury, Mass., $500, 
in the will of Jerusha Hathaway of Dux- 
bury. Of the Union bequest, $2,000 is to 
be set aside'as a permanent fund, the in- 
come only of which is to be used for the 
Country Week. 
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$2,000 for Bolton 


Worcester Conference votes financial aid 
for rebuilding church 


The Worcester Conference, at its annual 
meeting at the First Unitarian Church in 
Clinton, Mass., voted to give $2,000 to the 
First Parish in Bolton, Mass., to aid in the 
building of its new church to replace the 
one destroyed by fire, and instructed the 
Conference directors to undertake the 
raising of that amount. . 

The minister of the Bolton church, Rev. 
Charles T. Billings, told how the 132-year- 
old meeting-house had “burned to the 
ground, and how vital was the need in that 
community of a liberal church. A letter 
from Rev. J. N. Pardee, minister emeritus, 
made a report on the finances of the plans 
for rebuilding. 

The opportunity of liberal religion in the 
Southwest was set forth by Dr. Walter R. 
Hunt, field secretary of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, the first speaker. He 
appealed to Unitarians to lift the level of 
their generosity in supporting the work 
on the frontiers. Dr. Samuel A. Bliot, 
president of the Association, spoke on “Our 
Heritage in the New England Meeting- 
House.” The New England meeting-house, 
he said, is the visible symbol of religious 
continuity. Dr. Eliot traced this architec- 
ture to Sir Christopher Wren, and pointed 
out its adaptability to the free faith: it 
expresses the religious spirit of a free and 
democratic America. 

Rey. Ivan A. Klein spoke on “The 
Church’s Responsibility for the Social Life 
of the Community.” ‘To the parish house 
of his church in Berlin, Mass., come the 
young people of the town for sports, 
dances, and dramatics. 

Dr. Maxwell Savage said that the social 
life of the church helps the attendance on 
Sunday services. But he warned that 
cordiality can be overdone. The best and 
the cheapest advertising, he said, is a good 
congregation. Speaking of various money- 
raising devices, he declared that the cur- 
rent expenses of the church should be 
provided at the beginning of the year. 
Churches in a community that do not differ 
should unite, he added. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, A. F. Butterworth of Brook- 
field, Mass.; vice-presidents, Lewis A. 
Wright of Gardner, Mass., and John G. 
Faxon of Fitchburg, Mass.; secretary- 
treasurer, Rey. James C. Duncan of Clin- 
ton; directors, Rev. Robert A. Singsen of 
West Upton, Mass., Mrs. A. P. Rugg of 
Worcester, Mass., J. Gardner Lincoln of 
Ware, Mass., Edward W. Allen of Marl- 
boro, Mass., Frank H. Howard of Clinton, 
Mass., and Miss Louise Hawkins of Lan- 
easter, Mass. 


Personals 


Rey. Elmo Robinson, formerly minister 
of the Unitarian Church in Palo Alto, 
Calif., and now director of the Northern 
California Committee of the American 
Civil Liberties Union, is to be one of two 
conductors of a “High Sierra” walking 
trip, which will be taken during July and 
August, and will include the southern end 
of the Sierras, the cafions of the Kings and 
Kern, the Mt. Whitney region, and the less 
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frequented regions of Sequoia National 
Park. The hike is planned especially for 
young people of student age, although ap- 
plications from other persons will be 
considered. 


Paul L. Benjamin, who is a member of 
the first Unitarian Church in Louisyille, 
Ky., and is chairman of the committee for 
the recently organized Sunday evening 
forum, is general secretary of the Family 
Service Organization of Louisville and a 
well-known writer on problems of social 
service. 


Dr. C. A. Brackett of Newport, R.I., 
noted authority on dental therapeutics and 
pathology, whose death was announced in 
daily newspapers of March 21, was a lay- 
man of the Channing Memorial Church 
in Newport. He joined the Harvard 
dental faculty in 1874, attaining to full 
professorships in dental therapeutics and 
later dental pathology, and retiring as 
professor emeritus in 1923. Among his 
many services to the city of Newport, he 
was chairman ef a committee which 
drafted a new city charter in 1906. He 
had been a delegate to two international 
medical congresses and to the World’s 
Dental Congress in Chicago, IIL, in 1893. 


Asaph Buck of Keokuk, Iowa who died 
recently at the age of eighty-two years, 
had been a staunch supporter and regular 
attendant at the First Unitarian Church 
in Keokuk for more than fifty years. 


Rey. Amal K. Siddhanta, who holds a 
B.D. from Meadville Theological School 
and an M.A. from Harvard University, 
and who was ordained to the ministry in 
the Second Church in Boston, Mass., last 
June, is now in Calcutta, India, where he 
is in charge of the Brahmo Young People’s 
Association of Caleutta. A letter from 
Mr. Siddhanta mentions the special recep- 
tion given by these young people to Rey. 
Robert S. Loring, who is in India as an 
emissary of good will between the Brahmo 
Samaj of India and the = tees of 
America. 


Prof. Kirsopp Lake of the Phe. of the 
Theological School in Harvard University, 
who formerly served as preaching minister 
of the Unitarian Church in Northampton, 
Mass., and who has addressed numerous 
Unitarian audiences, is spending six weeks 


of study in the convent of St. Catherine * 


on Mount Sinai, where a most valuable 
library includes manuscripts dating back 
to the fifth century. 


Charles W. Eliot Society 


A recently organized group of young 
people at the University Unitarian Church, 
Seattle, Wash., has chosen the name, the 
Charles W. Eliot Society, in honor of the 
late Dr. Eliot, whose life made so notable 
a contribution to the cause of education 
and the advancement of liberal religious 
thought. 


For Parish Ministerial Fund 


The trustees of the Ministerial Fund of 
the First Parish in Watertown, Mass., have 
received $3,000 by the will of Henry Clay 
Derby. 
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“Great Companions” 


Robert F. Leavens’s compilation off the 
press March 28 


Several years ago, Robert F. Leavens, 
who had been accustomed to read in his 
pulpit, selections from sources supple- 
mentary to and in harmony with, the 
Bible, consulted Dr. Samuel A. Eliot as 
to the advisability of publishing a collec- 
tion of such readings for use in church 
services. Mr. Leavens undertook the 
preparation. 

The impossibility of attending to the 
detail of compiling such a book while still 
conducting parish work delayed ac- 
complishment until three years ago, when 
a member of Mr. Leavens’s family was able 
to give undivided time to aiding him in 
the selection and preparation of material. 
“Great Companions” is the result. It will 
be off the press March 28. 

Although the book is throughout suit- 

able for church use, the scope has in- 
creased until the final anthology has 
become an association of “great com- 
panions” for all readers who have reached 
maturity of thought; and also indirectly 
for children, through parents, teachers, and 
others who influence their lives. The 
' guiding principle is that each selection 
should be a “passage,” a going from one 
place to another; it should possess ex- 
cellence and dignity of form, and should 
inspire and be a contribution to thought 
that is liberal, reasonable, and universal 
in character. 

Of the 371 passages, fifty are from the 
Bible, taken, with two exceptions, from the 

Moulton arrangement, based on the Eng- 
lish Reyised Version. These exceptions 
are from a translation into simple, modern 
English by Edgar J. Goodspeed. Modern 
writings, in the main, are from British or 
American sources. 

In making selections, the leading ques- 
tion was: What writers and what writings 
have most influenced human beings in 

- their daily problem of choosing and prac- 
ticing the good life? The sacred books of 
great religions have of course contributed, 
including Egyptian, Buddhist, Confucian, 
Zoroastrian, and Mohammedan. Men and 
women, all of them leaders of mankind, 
are represented by characteristic thoughts: 
the Greeks, as Hesiod, Aristotle, Plato, 

Epictetus; the Romans, as Virgil, Marcus 

Aurelius, Cicero; churchmen, as St. 

Augustine, St. Francis of Assisi; mystics, 
as Brother Lawrence, Tagore; supporters 
of liberty, as Mazzini, Theodore Parker, 

Catherine Breshkovsky; poets of nature, 

as Wordsworth, Walt Whitman, Alfred 

Noyes ; hymn writers, as Bernard of Cluny, 

John, G. Whittier, Frederick L. Hosmer ; 

generous servants of their fellow men, as 

Hippoerates, William Booth, Grenfell of 

Labrador, Jane Addams; scientists, as 

Huxley, Pasteur. Helen Keller is found 

in these pages through the poignant 

description of the effect upon her in her 
darkness of fine human beings, particularly 

Phillips Brooks. 

Should there not be interesting material 
in the simple lore of primitive peoples? 
This was a question the editor asked con- 
fidently. But except for songs and sayings 
of the American Indian, a few of which 
appear, careful investigation revealed 
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nothing suitable. Religion and ethics, as 
we know them, had not yet arisen in man’s 
consciousness. . 

“Great Companions,” with its 634 pages 
of text, is a mosaic in words. It is in 
three divisions. Book I, “Man in the Uni- 
verse,” begins with the subtitle of “The 
World Without” and closes with ‘‘Com- 
munion with God”; Book II, “The Conduct 
of Life,’ begins with “Self-Mastery” and 
closes with “The Home”; Book III, ‘The 
Commonwealth,” begins with “The Com- 
mon Lot” and closes with “The Coming 
Day.” This gives a hint of the scope of 
the book and order of arrangement. 

A brief prefatory uote introduces each 
selection, giving biographical data in the 
ease of writers, critical and historical in 
that of writings. After each passage, 
except where obviously not needed, a foot- 
note adds the name of the source. In 
addition to the usual indexes, there is a 
subject index, with cross references to the 
selection. 

The editing has been done with scrupu- 
lous care. Outstanding scholars in Oriental 
and Biblical writings have reviewed selec- 
tions from these sources with reference to 
the authenticity of translations and dates. 
In the case of other literature, only 
authorized texts have been used for 
quotations. 


Miss Everett, Pioneer Worker 
in Women’s Alliance, Is Dead 


Miss Florence Everett, pioneer in the 
national work of the Women’s Alliance, 
died in Boston, Mass., March 21, at the 
age of seventy-seven years. Miss Hverett 
was associated with the original Women’s 
Auxiliary Conference, organized in 1880, 
out of which grew the National Alliance, 
The Alliance and the present General Alli- 
ance. For several years she was active in 
the Post Office Mission work, and at the 
time of her death she was a clerk at the 
headquarters of the General Alliance in 
Boston and librarian of the Alliance 
circulating library. She was a member of 
the First Parish Church in Dorchester, 
Mass. 

The funeral service was held March 24 
at the home of her nephew, Harold E. 
Everett, in Watertown, Mass. Dr. Chris- 
topher R. Eliot, minister-at-large for the 
Benevolent Fraternity of Churches, offi- 
ciated. 

A full account of the life and the work 
of Miss Everett will appear in an early 
issue of THE REGISTER. 


Mr. Pennoyer Accepts Call 


Rey. Charles H. Pennoyer, of the Uni- 
tarian and Universalist fellowships, chair- 
man of the Social Welfare Commission of 
the Universalist General Convention, has 
accepted a call to the Church of Our 
Father (Universalist) at Pawtucket, R.I. 


Newrort R.I.—The residuary legatees 
of the estate of Mrs. Mary A. Squire have 
given to the Ladies’ Sewing Society 
Alliance the beautiful silver. vase pre- 
sented to Dr. Abiram Francis Squire by the 
Unity Club at the close of his long term 
of office as their president. 
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Bequests for Good Work 
of Lend a Hand Clubs 


The part played by the Lend a Hand 
Society in the Florida relief was told by 
Miss Helen L. Warren at the midwinter 
conference of the clubs, held at Roxbury, 
Mass., February 26. Miss Warren went to 
Florida as a Lend a Hand worker with the 
Red Cross. The clubs contributed $360 
to this work. 

Miss Annie F. Brown, executive secre- 
tary of the Society, reported on the forma- 
tion of thirteen new clubs; answering 
appeals from social agencies for all sorts 
of needs; $179 contributed for Near Hast 
Relief, and twenty dolls dressed and sent 
to Japan in response to the appeal from the 
World Friendship Committee. The clubs 
have contributed for medical supplies for 
the Lend a Hand medicine case used by 
Dr. Grenfell and his coworkers in New- 
foundland and Labrador, as well as 
bandages and articles of clothing. The 
department for outings and convalescent 
care has served eighty-three men, women, 
and children since May 1. 

It was announced that the Lend a Hand 
Book Mission has distributed 15,363 
volumes, besides tons of magazines, mostly 
in the South, during the year closing 
November 1; and that since November 1, 
4,741 books have been sent to the South. 
The clothing department has distributed 
611 garments since the last conference, 
or 1,498 garments since May 1. 

The following bequests were announced : 
For the Lend a Hand Book Mission, $100 
from Miss Clara Jacobs of Hingham, 
Mass. ; $10,000 from Miss Lulu F. Kimball 
of Brookline, Mass., to create the “Frances 
Hathaway Kimball Fund for holidays for 
tired mothers’; and $3,000 from James H. 
Stetson of Quincy, Mass., added to the 
Hale Endowment Fund. The society has 
been notified of a bequest of $100 for the 
Hale Endowment Fund from Miss Frances 
H. Hunneman of Roxbury, for more than 
thirty years a member of the board of 
directors and for many years a _ vice- 
president. : 


Dr. Roberts at King’s Chapel 


Dr. Richard Roberts of Montreal, P.Q., 
will preach at the King’s Chapel week- 
day services in Boston, Mass., Tuesday to 
Friday, April 5-8. Dr. Roberts is well 
known in this country as preacher, lecturer, 
and writer, He was educated in Wales, 
and was ordained to the Welsh Presby- 
terian Church. He served several pastor- 
ates in London, later was called to the 
Church of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn, N.Y., 
and has since been minister of the Ameri- 
can Presbyterian Church, Montreal. There 
will be an organ recital at 12.15 P.M. on 
Monday by the King’s Chapel organist. 


League Chapter at Rochester, N.Y. 


A chapter of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League was organized at the First Uni- 
tarian Church in Rochester, N.Y., on 
March 11., with the following officers: 
President, Donald Davis; vice-president, 
Dr. Edward Wentworth; secretary-treas- 
urer, Judson Parsons. 
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Thanking Contributors 
to Channing Bust Fund 


The collection of the fund to place a 
bust of William Ellery Channing in the 
Hall of Fame has been a fine revelation 
of Unitarian generosity and interest in a 
worthy cause. Altogether, subscriptions 
have been received from 285 people in 24 
States and the District of Columbia. The 
size of the contributions have varied all 
the way from one to, five hundred dollars, 
with a rather larger preponderance of 
modest though generous contributions. 

The committee for the-fund again ren- 
ders thanks to all these donors and regrets 
that, at the last, contributions came in so 
abundantly that it was obliged to return 
donations beginning January 31. These 
later givers deserve thanks no less than 
those who preceded them. All subscribers 
will be remembered with an invitation to 
the dedicatory services at the Hall of 
Fame on May 5. 

The exercises at the unveiling will call 
together a distinguished group of people 
representing many and varied interests, 
and will afford a unique opportunity of 
emphasizing the great idea of liberalism, 
humanity, and religion for which Chan- 
ning stood. 

Generous as the response has been, far 
greater stands out the motive prompting 
it. It shows in a most vivid way the hold 
which Channing still has upon the hearts 
and lives of his followers in the liberal 
faith. Of him it would be truly said, “He 
being dead yet speaketh.” It might well 
be that clergymen all over the land take 
the first Sunday in May as an occasion 
to review the life and influence of Chan- 
ning in order that his message to the 
world might be once more appreciated. 

The following names should be added to 
the list of donors to the fund: 


Herbert L. Clark 

Gustav A. Breaux 

Milton T. Garvin 

St. Louis (Church of the Unity) Alliance 
Jenkin Hockert 

W. G. Munn 

Mrs. Charles Warner 
Mrs. Arthur Peckham 
Alfred B. Robinson 
Hastport, Me., Women’s Alliance 
Charlestown Unitarian Church 
Rev. Hubert T. Law 

Rey. William G. Eliot, Jr. 
Dr. Walter Reid Hunt 

G. S. Phillips 

Percival R. Moses 

L. J. Schlesinger 

Edward H. Letchworth 
Hon. William Howard Taft 
Dr. Sidney B. Snow 
Henry A. MacGowen 

Mrs. Walter Evans 

Mrs. B. Buffington 

Miss Mary Sargent 

Miss Gertrude Wood 

Mrs. Edwin Curtis 

Mrs. Robert Mason 

Miss Harriet Turner 

F. H. Dewey 

Worcester Chureh School 
Mrs. Walter Cutting 

Mrs. Henry Chandler 

Dr. Maxwell J. Savage 
Charles Bolte 

Mrs. H. C. Gouter 

Judge T. H. Grimm 

L. G. Wulfing 

H. C. Reiner 

Mrs. Fannie Lachmund 
Mrs. B. J. Taussig 
Robert Meyer 

Cc. S. Lewis 

Miss Sarah Tower 

Miss Bella Taussig 

Miss Grace Taussig 


St. Louis (Church of the Messiah) Alliance 
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Rev. George R. Dodson 

Miss Julia Du Val 

F. L. Morse 

Henry M. Channing- 

Dr. Samuel A, Eliot 
Dorchester (Third Society) Alliance 
George T. Smith 

Mrs. Agnes Rice 

Miss Lula B. Hoss 

Rev. John H. Dietrich 

Sarah J. Russel 

Mrs. Susan M, Barker 

A. L. Mills 

Arlington Street Alliance 
Bridgewater, Mass., Church members 
Mrs. Harry W. Child 

Miss Harriet L. Crosby 

Miss Helen 8. Garrett 

Mrs. Minnie A. Gibson 

Mrs. Lon Hocker 

Rey. Carl G. Horst 

Miss Ruth Huntington 

Rev. Amandus H. Norman 

Miss Jessie D. Palton 

Rev. Augustus P. Receord 

Mrs. Hannah B. Robertson 

Dr. J. W. Wiltse 

Dr. John W. Day 

Kennebunk, Me., Alliance 

Rey. Earl Morse Wilbur 

Edgar Hindekoper 

Dr. Eugene R. Shippen 
Leominster Women's Alliance 
Leominster Ladies’ Benevolent Society 
Miss Mary T. Bryce 

Joseph Rieger 

Chestnut Hill, Mass., Alliance 
Rey. Robert J. Hutcheon 
Seattle, First Unitarian Church 
William E. Barry 


The Liberal Outlook 


With the entrance of the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Jacksonville, Fla., also 
into the fellowship of the Universalist 
General Convention, and its rechristening 
as the United Liberal Church, the calendar 
of the parish has been enlarged and is 
published as a news bulletin entitled The 
Iiberal Outlook. It effectively utilizes 
the front page of the March issue for a 
selection from Rufus Jones’s “The Inner 
Life,” and a statement of the aims of 
the church. 
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Won Forum Prize 


Dr. John Candee Dean, layman of All 
Souls Unitarian Church in Indianapolis, 
Ind., was the winner in The Forum maga- 
zine definition contest. The word given 
was “natural,” and his definition as 
follows: 

“Natural means in conformity with the 
order of nature. Descartes was the first 
to assert the immutability of natural laws. 
This conflicted with Christian belief in an 
active providence and denied the possibility 
of miracles. Science has never discovered 
any psychic force, vital force, or other 
metaphysical force, therefore all force or 
energy is natural. All real science is 
natural science. The Roman child was 
taught that the sun was the actual wheel 
of Apollo’s chariot, and until Franklin’s 
time lightning belonged to the super- 
natural. These phenomena now belong to 
the natural.” 


“Lincoln” Cantata Given 


R. Dean Shure and Dr. Edwin N. C. 
Barnes are writing a cantata trilogy on 
the three great Presidents, Washington, 
Lincoln, and Wilson. Only one has been 
completed, “Lincoln.” Dr. Barnes wrote 
the poem, and Mr. Shure composed the 
music. Both men are American musicians. 
The Lincoln cantata was given at a 
patriotic service held at the Unitarian 
Church of Our Father in Newburgh, N.Y., 
on the Sunday following Lincoln’s birthday. 


PorTLAND, Me.—At Sunday Lenten ves- 
per services, Rey. Vincent B. Silliman is 
giving addresses on “Six Great Chris- 
tians’: “Paul of Tarsus,” “Francis of 
Assisi,” “Martin Luther,” “John Wesley,” 
“John Henry Newman,’ “James Mar- 
tineau.” 


A TWENTIETH-CENTURY MAN’S FAITH IN GOD 


By Grorce R. 


Dopson, Ph.D. 


_ A Sermon preached in King’s Chapel, Boston 
' A. U. A. Series, No. 306 


Order by number, not by title 
_ The religious troubles of the twentieth-century man are incidents of his growth. It is in religion 


as itis in science. He who has failed to keep abreast of the creative religious thinking of the last 


ty 


years is a long way behind. Religious ideas must be constantly revised in the direction of adequacy 


and truth. 


Published for free distribution in reasonable quantities. 
PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 


25 Beacon Street 


Boston, Mass. 


THE SYMBOL OF THE LILY 


A new Easter Service in which the whole-church school takes part, and 
a dramatic presentation of the Easter message to be acted 
by four members of the church school. 


Price 1 to 50 copies, 10 cents each; 50 to 100 copies, 8 cents each; 
100 or more copies, 6 cents each. 


A SAMPLE COPY WILL BE SENT UPON REQUEST. 


THE BEACON PRESS, Ine. 


16 BEACON STREET 
NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


= BOSTON, MASS, 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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Tributes to Dr. Eliot 


Formal memorial service at Harvard on 
his ninety-third birthday 

Students and faculty of Haryard Uni- 
versity gathered in Appleton Chapel on 
March 20 for the first formal memorial 
service in honor of the late Charles W. 
Eliot, president of Harvard for forty 
years, and president emeritus from 1909 
until his death on August 22, 1926. This 
service came on the ninety-third anni- 
yersary of Dr. Eliot’s birth. 

Dr. Francis G. Peabody conducted the 
service, and addresses were made by Presi- 
dent Emeritus Charles F. Thwing of 
Western Reserve University and President 
A. Lawrence Lowell of Harvard University. 

President Thwing declared that in Dr. 
Bliot’s great constructive labors for Har- 
yard, his primary motive was the search 
for truth. His temperament was scientific ; 
Tiberty was the breath of his nostrils; and 
this sense of liberty gave him fearlessness. 
The central comprehensive influence com- 
manding Dr. Eliot’s life and character was 
religion, President Thwing said. His God 
was to be loved and His commandments 
obeyed. As quoted by The Boston Herald, 
President Thwing continued : 

“Prayer was the mood of Dr. Eliot’s 
character. He relied on the Eternal for 
strength. His worship recognized God as 
a spirit, the church as an expression of 
religion; and at its altar he was himself 
a communicant. His was the religion 
seeking after truth and discovering free- 
dom.” 

President Thwing characterized Dr. 
Eliot, with Lincoln and Emerson, as one 
of America’s three great liberators. He 
said: “He helped to make the higher edu- 
cation a common gift and a common 
achievement, so that it became the right 
and privilege of every class of the com- 
munity, of the political state, and the 
social commonwealth.” 

President Lowell, who succeeded Dr. 
Eliot in 1909, reviewed Dr. Eliot’s achieve- 
ments and the growth of Harvard under 
his forty years’ administration. Dr. Eliot, 
he recalled, set out with four definite 
principles: more freedom on the part of 
students in the choice of subjects; higher 
standards in the professional schools; 
more instruction by direct contact—for 
example, greater use of laboratories in 
science and the case method in law; larger 
influence of the president in all depart- 
ments of the university. With determina- 
tion coupled wih patience, in the face of 
tremendous opposition, Dr. Eliot carried 
through his reforms, which raised Harvard 
from a provincial to an international 
estate. 


Gives Land to Town 


The First Unitarian Society of Montague 
(Turners Falls), Mass., a few years ago 
purchased seven acres of land which it 
turned over to the town and which has 
been developed into Unity Park. Recently 
the society handed to the selectmen an- 
other deed for an additional 69,800 square 
feet of land across the street from the 
park and bordering the river. At the 
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annual meeting of the society, these officers 
were elected: Clerk, Henry D. Bardwell; 
treasurer and collector, Norman P, Far- 
well; Executive Committee, Mrs. Sarah 
L. Hosmer, Mrs. Cora E. Ray, Mrs. Alice 
Farnsworth, Fred.C. Abercrombie, Daniel 
P. Abercrombie, James D. Coy, Norman P. 
Farwell, John ©. Yauch, Chester A. Davis, 
Fred W. Barnes and Henry D. Bardwell. 


Mr. Bryant Ordained 
to Unitarian Ministry 


J. Ernest Bryant, a graduate of Mead- 
ville Theological school, was ordained to 
the Unitarian ministry at a special service 
held in the Second Church in Boston, 
Mass., March 17. Mr. Bryant is supplying 
the pulpit of the Unitarian Ohurch in 
Newburyport, Mass., during the absence 
of Rey. Laurence Hayward in Santa 
Monica, Calif. 

Dr. Louis C. Cornish was moderator 
of the council for the ordination of Mr. 
Bryant, and he extended greetings to the 
new minister from the churches. Dr. 
Eugene R. Shippen offered the prayer of 
ordination. Dr. Charles E.. Park opened 
the service with the invocation and a 
reading from the Scriptures. The ordina- 
tion charge was given by Dr. Christopher 
R. Bliot. Dr. George F. Patterson, as 
secretary of the Committee on Fellowship, 
extended to Mr. Bryant the right hand of 
fellowship in the Unitarian ministry. Mr. 
Bryant pronounced the benediction. 

Mr. Bryant was formerly a Methodist 
layman. He is a graduate of the Southern 
Methodist University at Dallas, Tex. 
After his graduation from Meadville in 
1925, he studied in Germany at the Uni- 
yersity of Marburg during 1925-26 under 
a Crufts traveling fellowship. 
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Students Came to Hear 


Five sermons on “A Modern Man’s Reli- 
gion,” by Dr. Hldred ©. Vanderlaan, and 
advertising of the addresses, brought out 
an attendance at the First Unitarian 
Chureh in Berkeley, Calif.,in January and 
February that was seventy-six per cent. 
larger than the average attendance at the 
five preceding services. The sermons were 
intended primarily for students of the 
University of California who acknowledged 
no chureh preference. These and the 
resident members were circularized. Ad- 
vertising in the University and the local 
city dailies was slightly increased. Further 
efforts of this kind are being considered. 


RostinDALE, Mass.—A twilight vesper 
service of the explanation, and the singing 
of one hymn from each of seven great 
Christian communions—Roman Catholic, 
Episcopalian, Lutheran, Methodist, Con- 
gregational, Unitarian, and Quaker—was 
held at the Unitarian Church, March 27. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


EUROPE 60 DAYS $490. Unitarian minister 
conducting, July-August. 87-day tour, $295. 
Motor tours, $7 day up. All expenses. ‘TRAVEL 
GuILp, 915 Little Building, Boston. 


SHAKESPEARE.—Could you answer 400 ques- 
tions on Shakespeare? Play the game, “A 
Study of Shakespeare.” Original, entertain- 
ing. Price 60 cents. Postage, 4 cents. THE 
SHAKESPEARE CLUB, Camden, Maine. 


$260,000 ANNUALLY 


fo25— 1930 


UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, Inc. 


The financial agent of the denomination, 


collecting and distributing moneys 


to supply the annual current needs of the general denominational organizations. 


BENEFICIARIES 


American Unitarian Association. 
Women’s Alliance. 

Laymen’s League. _ : 
Young People’s Religious Union. 
Proctor postey. : 

All Soul’s Church, Washington, D.C. 


CuRISTIAN REGISTER. 
Meadville Theological School. 
Service Pension Fund. 

Society for Ministerial Relief. 
Tuckerman School. : 
Federation of Religious Liberals. 


Contributions should be made through your local church or sent direct to 
Grorcs G. Davis, Treasurer. 


Headquarters, 7 Park Square, Boston 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Religion opens 
within us a place 


of peace 
apart from the 
turmoil 
of the world 


Unitarian Leaders Sign. 
Embargo 


Petition on 


A petition signed by 362 
citizens representing forty-one States and 
the District of Columbia, and expressing 
opposition to any change in the Adminis- 
tration’s policy regarding the embargo 
against the shipping of arms to Mexico, 
was submitted to President Coolidge March 
21, and a copy sent to Secretary of State 
Kellogg. The petition, drawn up under 
the auspices of the Committee on Peace 
with Latin America, was occasioned by 
recent dispatches sent out from Washing- 
ton and Mexico City to the effect that the 
Administration is “reconsidering its policy” 
on the arms embargo, and that unless the 
results of the recent conferences in Mexico 
City between President Calles and Am- 
bassador Tellez are satisfactory to the 
President and Secretary Kellogg, a lifting 
of the arms embargo may be ordered. The 
petition was presented on the recommenda- 
tion of representatives of twenty-five na- 
tional organizations who met in Wash- 
ington on March 16 to discuss the Mexican 
situation, 

Of interest to Unitarians are signatures 
on the petition of Percy W. Gardner, presi- 
dent of the Unitarian Laymen’s League; 
Ernest G. Adams, chairman of the Uni- 
tarian Foundation; Mrs. Anna Garlin 
Spencer; Dr. Aurelia Henry Reinhardt, 
president of the American Association. of 
University Women; Dr. David Starr Jor- 
dan; Rev. John H. Dietrich, and Prof. A. 
W. Rankin of the First Unitarian Church 
in Minneapolis, Minn.; Rey. Edgar S. 
Wiers, minister of Unity Church in Mont- 
clair, N.J.; Dr. Frank §S. C. Wicks, min- 
ister of All Souls Unitarian Church in 
Indianapolis, Ind.; Rey. JB. H. Tegarden 
and Mrs. Charles Behre of the First Uni- 
tarian Church in New Orleans, La.; Rey. 
Vincent B. Silliman, minister of the First 
Parish in Portland, Me.; and James P. 
Munroe, member of the Council of the Lay- 
men’s League. 


It Was the Type 


William J. Burns, vice-president of the 
Laymen’s League chapter of Topeka, Kan., 
who has volunteered as chapter counselor 
for Topeka, Salina, Wichita, and Lawrence, 
Kan., and Kansas City, Mo., says: “At a 
very conservative figure, there are more 
than a million men in this country who 
belong to no church, who can be reached 
by the right sort of missionary endeavor.” 
A young attorney of Wichita described to 
Mr. Burns the kind of church that he 
would attend. It was the Unitarian type 
of church. 


prominent 
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D CRE CO TO 


OF RELIGIOUS, 


EDUCATIONAL, 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 


14 John Eliot Square 
Roxbury, Mass. 


The Centre maintains furnished rooms at moderate 
rates, for business and professional women. Three 
such rooms are now available. Telephone Hig. 3540. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Has removed its educational activities to Chi- 
cago, and will begin its Summer Quarter June 
20 next, at 57th Street at Woodlawn Avenue, 
one block from the University of Chicago. In 
its new location, the School has availed itself 
of the privileges of the University, its affiliated 
seminaries, its libraries, laboratories, museums, 
and opportunities for field work. It has ex- 
panded its curriculum and adapted its teaching 
to the varied needs of individuals and the grow- 
ing demands of the liberal churches. 

A few rooms in Channing House are available 
for settled ministers during the Summer 
Quarter at a minimum price. For information 
address the President, F. C. SourHwokrtH, D.D., 
5659 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago, Il. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. The next semes- 
ter will begin August 15. 

For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


Che Cnitarian 
LLaymen’s League 


through preaching missions, church 
school institutes, church attendance 
campaigns, the observance of Lay- 
men’s Sunday, the publication of re- 
ligious literature, and nation-wide 
publicity for Unitarian activities, 
puts to work the spiritual zeal of 
the men of the Church. 

Address all communications to 

KENNETH McDOUGALL 
Administrative Vice-president 


Snvpn Park SqQuarp, BostTon, Mass. 
ThE cmon 
CHRISTIAN 


UNION 


+8 BOYLSTON STREET 


Frank L. Locgs, President. 
Epwarp A. Cuurcn, Treasurer. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Actinc Presipent and Vice-PresipENT, 

rs. E. P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Drrectors: Miss Louise F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Paul C. Cabot, George G. Davis, Lincoln 
Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard 
S. Eustis, M.D., Harry O. Mayo, Philip Nichols, 
Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs, A. D. Sheffield. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Vice-President. Send contributions to Henry 
H. Fuller, Treasurer. 


Headquarters ti 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Rev Watrer S, SwisHeEr, Pres. 
For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 


School Organization. Opened October 4th. For par- 
ticulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET BE. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
Tory Country 


4 Progressive Prepara School in the 


An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalog dived 
HEADMASTER ANDOVER, N.H. 


Preaching in Salina, Kan. 


Rey. Arthur BH. Coxon is supplying the 
pulpit of the Plymouth Congregational 
Unitarian Church in Salina, Kan. He 
preached his first sermon there on March 
27, and will remain until the end of June. 


PITTSBURGH, PA.—Rey. George R. Ge- 
bauer, minister of the North Side Uni- 
tarian Church, is delivering a series of six 
lectures on Goethe’s drama, “Faust,” at 
the church, under auspices of the Gilli- 
ford Lyceum, founded by Dr. Robert H. 
Gilliford, ‘ 
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Keeping Faith With Our Obligations 
3 and Opportunities 


“It is one thing to see an opportunity; it is another to seize it.” 


The University of Illinois has 15,000 students. Urbana and Champaign 
are practically one city, and together have a population of 27,500. Our church, 
established in 1906, is strategically located close to the campus, and ably manned 
by Rev. Edward D. Johnson. Its constituency is largely made up of university 
people, and an incalculable influence is exerted. This is an investment in youth 
and ideals. 


Salina, Kan., is a city of 25,000 inhabitants in one of the richest agricultural 
regions of the State. A year ago, one of the orthodox churches voted to enter 
the Unitarian fellowship. It brought with it a good building and an interested 
constituency with a genuine desire for the liberty of the large spiritual truth, 
but it will need assistance during the period of reorganization. 


The Norwegian Unitarian Church at Underwood, Minn., was established 
in 1890. It ministers also to the Danes and Swedes of that region, and at the 
request of the young people maintains an occasional English service. During 
the past year a parsonage has been bought, and for the first time in its history it 
enjoys the fruits of full-time leadership. Rev. Oswald E. Helsing is the minister. 
Here is an opportunity that we believe will duplicate the splendid history of the 
Hanska church, now self-supporting. 


In the South at the present time, there are a number of important pulpits 
that are vacant. They are far away from the sources of supply, and the nearest 
officers of the Association are in Chicago, Boston, and New York. If we had a 
man in the Southern field, he could be of great assistance to these churches at this 
time. 


One of the thrilling successes of Liberal Christianity abroad is seen in the 
work of Dr. N. F. Capek in Prague, Czechoslovakia. He preaches to great throngs 
of people, and his influence is spreading rapidly, but until the movement becomes 
thoroughly organized and conditions there somewhat more stabilized, help will 


be needed. 


These are a few of the opportunities facing your missionary body, the 
American Unitarian Association. Will you help us to meet these oppor- 
tunities, which are also obligations? The fiscal year ends April 30. Checks 
should be sent to 

Henry H. Futier, Treasurer, 


16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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Teacher : ‘Why was Columbus so anxious 
to discover a new world?’ Bobby: “I 
think he was looking for a place to park.” 

—Judge. 


Diamonds are only chunks of coal 
That stuck to their jobs, you see. 

If they’d petered out, as many do, 
Where would the diamonds be? 


Rag-picker ; “Any beer bottles, ma’am?” 
Lady of the house (angrily) + *Do I look 


as if I drank beer?’ Rag-picker: “Any 
vinegar bottles, ma’am?’—Presbyterian 
Advance. 


Anagrams on “Presbyterian’—‘Best in 
prayer”; “Priest near by.” It remains 
with the reader to realize, says The Chris- 
tian World, whether there is as much truth 
in these as in “Congregationalist’”—‘“Got 
a scant religion.” 


Struggling author: “Hvery time a manu- 
script comes back to me, I’m so discouraged 
I can hardly bring myself to send it out 
again.” Bright friend: “Well, why give 
them your address ?’—Life. : 


Probably the most complete definition of 
diplomacy was given by a little boy in 
English class. “It’s the thing that gets 
you into trouble,’ he said, “when a boy 
bigger than you has told something that 
isn’t so and you tell him so without using 
it.’—Leesburg Commercial. 


Young Alston had come from his up- 
country home to visit his Charleston rela- 
tives. On being driven around the city, 
sight-seeing, he noticed the white stones 
at the street corners. ‘What's those 
things, Auntie?’ he asked. “Silent police- 
man, dear,” said Auntie, absently. ‘‘Why, 
Auntie,” exclaimed Alston in a shocked 
little voice, “do they bury all the police- 
men in the middle of the street ?’—Charles- 
ton News and Courier. 


This is “frae Aberdeen.” Mrs. Mac- 
Intosh was out shopping on Sunday morn- 
ing and met the minister. “Good morning, 
Mrs. McIntosh,” he said, “I hope your hus- 
band is not ill. I observed he was not at 
church yesterday.” ‘That's so, sir,’ re- 
plied the good lady; ‘‘you see he’s enjoyin’ 
very bad health just now. He canna get 
sleep, but he’ll try the kirk next Sunday!” 


With great dignity, the well-known 
futurist painter ushered his visitor into 
the studio. Then, walking over to the 
easel, the artist dramatically removed the 
cloth covering the canvas. “I can paint a 
picture like this in two days, and think 
absolutely nothing of it!’ he said, puffing 
away at his pipe. The visitor glanced at 
the blur of color on the canvas and nodded 
his head. “I am of your opinion, Mr. 
Palette,” he replied—Merry Mag. 


In a certain denomination, not Unitarian 
or kindred, says The Inquirer (London), 
it became necessary (we hear) to appoint 
students, not yet through college, as pas- 
tors of poor congregations. The secretary 
of such a congregation happened to be a 
Welshman with but an imperfect knowl- 
edge of English, and, meaning well, he 
gave the printer orders to announce the 
preacher as “Studo-Pastor.” The intelli- 


THE UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Provides Pensions for Unitarian Ministers 
Sixty-Five Years of Age or Over and 
Who Have Served Our Churches 
for At Least Twenty Years 


HAS YOUR CHURCH CONTRIBUTED ? 


President, James P. Parmenter. 
Vice-President, Henry M. Williams. 
Secretary, Robert S. Loring, Box 694, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Treasurer, Harold G. Arnold, 55 Emmons Rd., 
West Roxbury, Mass. 


Fiscal year closes April 30. 


Religion of New England 
THOMAS VAN NESS 


‘*A Notable Book’’ 


Clear—able—interesting! Highly approved by 
reviewers in leading journals and newspapers. 


Price, $1.50 


“The Chest With the Chill in it’”’ 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


TYLE 
Givvice 
ATISFACTION 
THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA - NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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= UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


[te following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN. ADVANCE 


YOUNG’S HOTEL 
Corner Court Street and Court Square 
Near A.U.A. Phone: Congress 0348 
Parker House Annex remains open 
Phone Hubbard 8600 
New Parker House April, 1927 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
card Stations minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
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SCHOOLS 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting — Salesmanship — Normal — Secre- 
tarial. Shorter Courses: General Business— 
Combined—Shorthand—Civil Service. Practice 
features emphasized. Individual attention and 
progress, Specify catalog wanted. 

18 Boylston St., Boston Hancock 6300 sf 


gent printer pointed out that this must b|When ordering change of 


a mistake, and suggested “Pseudo” as the 
prefix, to which the secretary agreed, with 
consequences ! 


address please send old 
as well as new address. 
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Church Announcements 


THE FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Minis-. 
ter emeritus, Rev. Roderick Stebbins. Minister,. 
Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service at 11 a.m. 
Sermon by the minister. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Morning: 
service at 11. Vesper service (all seats free) 
at 4. Church school with Kindergarten Class. 
during the merning service. Wednesday noon 
services during Lent, 12.10 to 12.40. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. Minister, 
Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D. Church sery- 
ices at 11 a.m. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. 
Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), 
corner of Beacon Street and Audubon Road. 
Rey. Edward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeri- 
tus. Rey. Eugene Rodman Shippen, D.D., min- 
ister. Service, 11 a.m. A cordial welcome to all. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDH, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). A. Wakefield Slaten, Ph.D., minister. 
Church services at 11 a.M. Visitors are cor- 
dially invited to make themselves known to the 
minister and to sign the Visitor’s Register. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street, 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 A.M. andi 
11 a.m., All Souls School of Religious Educa- 
tion, children’s classes. 11 a.m., Church service. 
The church is open daily for rest and prayer. 


CHANNING CHURCH, DORCHESTER, East 
Cottage Street, near Dorchester Avenue. 
Frank R. Gale, minister; residence, 107 Stough- 
ton Street. Morning service at 10.30. Vested 
ehoir. Church school at 12.10. Y. P. R. U. 
service, first and third Sundays, at 5 P.M. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1680), corner 
of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. 
Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Morning serv- 
ice, 11 a.m. Sunday School at 3.00 P.M. 
Hour of organ music at 4.30, by William BE. 
Zeuch, organist. Communion sérvice immedi- 
ately after the morning service on the first 
Sunday of each month. Vesper service Thurs- 
day at 4.30 p.m. Free seats at all services. 
The thurch is open daily from 9 to 5. Al} 
welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), Sehool and Tre- 


mont Streets. Minister emeritus, Rev. Howard 
N. Brown, D.D. Minister, Rev. Harold BE. B. 
Speight, D.D. Assistant minister, Rev. Leslie 
T. Pennington. Chorus of men’s yoices; Ray- 
mond C. Robinson, Mus. Bae., organist and 
choirmaster. Sunday at 11 aA.m., Morning 
Prayer, with sermon by Dr. Speight. 12.15 p.M., 
Holy Communion. 9.30 a.m., Church school at 
King’s Chapel House. 5.00 p.m., Vesper service. 
Week-day services, 12.15 p.m. Monday, Organ 
Recital. Tuesday to Friday, April 5-8, preacher: 
Rev. Richard Roberts, D.D., American Presby- 
terian Church, Montreal, Canada. 7 
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